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INTRODUCTION 
Almost all domestic animals may suffer from infection with 
salmonella bacteria. | Nevertheless, one particular species may 


be commonly affected with one special type of salmonella and 
act as its host reservoir. Thus fowls are the common host of 
§. pullorum and S. gallinarum, swine for S. cholera-suis, sheep 
for S. abortus-ovis and horses for S. abortus-equi, while cattle 
can be accepted as the host reservoir for S. enteritidis var. dublin. 
Such types of salmonella are not commonly found in species 
other than the host reservoir. 

Many other types of salmonella are more cosmopolitan and do 
not favour any animal species as host reservoir. For example, 
S. typhi-murium has been found, in addition to man, in rodents, 
pigs, cattie, sheep, fowls and horses. It fellows, therefore, that 
while a given species of domestic animal may harbour its own 
particular type of salmonella, the same species not infiequently 
harbours some of the more cosmopolitan types. Thus although 
§. pullorum and S. gallinarum are the primary pathogens for 
fowls, a considerab‘e number of other types has been isolaied from 
this species. Gordon (1948) lists 20 types of salmonella isolated 
from poultry in this country. Similarly, although S. cholera-suis 
is the primary pathogen for swine, an MR.C. report shows that 
pigs may also harbour a number of other salmonelias. By analogy, 
it might be expected that in addition to S. enteritidis var. dublin 
other salmonella types might also, on occasion, be isolated from 
cattle. Recent work has shown this to be a correct assumption. 
These additional salmonellas are, in general, of the cosmopolitan 
type, i.e., they are not restricted in their habitat to any one 
species of host. 

The knowledge that certain’ of the salmonellas are restricted in 
their habitat while others may be found in a variety of hosts is 
of importance both in the consideration of disease in any host 
species and particularly in tracing the sources of infection in out- 
breaks of food poisoning among the human population. An out- 
break of food poisoning due to S. dublin would almost certainly 
have its origin in cattle, while an outbreak due to S. typhi-murium 
could be traced to any one of a number of host species. 

While S. dublin is now recognised as a separate type distinct 
iron S. enteritidis, for the purpose of this paper it will be referred 
10 as a variant of this organism. A review of the literature deal- 
ing with salmonellosis in cattle and with outbreaks of food 
poisoning in man traced to cattle shows that in the earlier reports 
the causal organism was invariably referred to as S. enteritidis, 
whereas the observations of later workers make it abundantly 
clear that the causal organism in many of the earlier reports was, 
in fact, probably the dublin variety of S. enteritidis. The con- 
fusion is due to the fact that in much of the early work identifica- 
tion of the organisms was based on biochemical characteristics, 
whereas later workers identified the organisms by the determination 
of their antigenic structure, thus recognising S. dublin as a separate 
type. 

Discases of cattle caused by salmonella bacteria have been 
frequently described and to a great extent investigated since the 
eighties of the last century. Gaertner in 1888 described S. enteri- 
tidis and soon afterwards de Nobele in Aertrycke and Kaensche in 
Breslau described S. typhi-murium as the bacteria of diseases in 
cattle, capable also of causing meat poisoning in man. In 1891 
ensen described the causal organism of calf dysentery. Since 
then, the association of salmonella with disease in both adult 
cattle and in calves has been reported from most parts of the 
world and has given rise to a somewhat voluminous literature. 
While acute outbreaks have been reported in adult cattle, the 
disease is generally regarded as being of more importance in 
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calves. In European countries, notably Holland, Germany and 
Denmark, the disease tends to occur year after year in an enzootic 
form and is responsib‘'e for rather heavy losses in young animals. 
Among the more important recent articles dealing with this sub- 
ject are those of Henning (1939), Daubney (1927), Strozzi (1934), 
Rosati (19.8), Rohrer & Winand (1941), Baars & Gliesh (1939), 
Olson (19.8), Koevastik & Lind (1929), Stewart & Hayston (1941), 
Shirlaw (1955), Schofield (1946) and Gailo (19.9). The findings 
of these workers confirm that the organism most commonly respon- 
sible for disease in adult cattle and calves is the dublin variety of 
S. enteritidis. 


SALMONELLOSIS IN CATTLE IN GREAT BrITrAIN 


Comparatively little attention has been devoted to the disease 
in this country, and consequently, there are very few references 
in veterinary literature to salmonellosis of cattle in Great Britain. 
Bosworth & Lovell (1931) and Craig. Davies & Massey (1941) 
have reported outbreaks of S. enteritidis var. dublin infection in 
calves while John (1946), Bythell (1946), and Grunsell & Osborne 
(1948) have reported on salmonellosis in aduit cattle. Field (1948) 
has reported on salmonella infection in adult cattle-and in calves. 
It might be inferred from the scarcity of literature on the subject 
that the disease is of little importance in this country or that 
it is of recent introduction. Evidence has accumulated during 
the last few years to show that the disease may be of more 
importance than has generally been realised, while there is clear 
evidence from public health records to show that the disease has 
been present in this country for at least several decades. Further 
than that, cases of salmonellosis in cattle giving rise to outbreaks 
of food poisoning have occurred in widely dispersed areas, indicating 
that the disease is not confined to any one part of the country. 
The following references to food poisoning outbreaks illustrate 
this point. 

Three outbreaks of food poisoning traced to infected cattle were 
recorded in Aberdeen by McAllan & Howie (1932). A further 
outbreak was reported from Aberdeenshire in 1947 (Lancet, 1947a). 
Other outbreaks have been reported from Northamptonshire 
(Lancet, 1947b), Wiltshire (Conybeare & Thornton, 1928), Dundee 
(Tulloch, 1939) and Yorkshire (Sutherland & Berger, 1944). A 
survey by Savage (1920) of outbreaks of food poisoning: over a 
number of years showed at least seven outbreaks probably directly 
due to infection of milk from a sick or carrier animal. It is 
important in assessing the possible incidence and economic 
importance of the disease in cattle to bear in mind that no veter- 
inary report apart from that by McAllan & Howie has emanated 
from any of the areas in which these food poisoning outbreaks 
have occurred. This should be considered in relation to the fact 
that when a survey was started in South Wales in 1946, an area 
in which no outbreaks of food poisoning had been recorded, the 
available evidence did not indicate that the disease was one of 
importance in the agricultural economy of the area. 

It is pertinent at this point to attempt to explain why there are 
not more records of salmonellosis in, cattle in Great Britain. 
One very important reason is that in this country the disease 
has not, except in isolated cases, occurred as a herd infection. 
Cases tend to be sporadic in character, only one member of a 
herd being attacked. Subsequently, the herd may remain com- 
pletely free from clinical cases. Because of this, the disease has 
not attracted the attention it deserves. 

Another reason is that continental literature emphasises the 
importance of the disease as an endemic disease of calves, whereas 
the current experience indicates that the disease in this country 
is more common in mature animals. In consequence, many clini- 
cians may not have considered the possibility of sporadic cases 
of disease in cattle being due to a salmonella infection. 

Another possible reason is that the development of more highly 
selective and enriching media has facilitated laboratory diagnosis 
and that before the introduction of such media cases may have 
been missed by laboratory workers. 


Curmicat Aspects OF SALMONELLA INFECTION 


It is convenient to commence a description of the disease by 
referring to infection in adult cattle. In the majority of herds, 
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cases are sporadic, only one animal being affected, although 
occasionally more than one animal may be affected concurrently 
or at intervals. A survey carried out by the writer during 1946-47 
in South Wales showed that on 50 oat of 68 farms on which cases 
of salmonel.osis occurred only one animal in each herd developed 
clinical symptoms of disease. The most extensive outbreak in 
mature cattle recorded in Great Britain is that reported by Bythell 


(1946). In this outbreak ten in-calf heifers or cows died during 
the summer of 1945. Such outbreaks must be regarded as 
exceptional. 


When more than one case occurs on a farm, the most common 
interval between primary and secondary cases is three weeks. 
Such cases are considered as directly related to the primary case. 
Secondary cases, however, have been recorded at intervals ranging 
from two to 24 months folowing a primary case, but only on 
farms on waich the primary case recovered, and although remain- 
ing a carrier, was permitted to remain in the herd. During 1948, 
secondary cases, occurring either in adult cattle or in calves, were 
diagnosed on seven farms on which cases of the disease had 
occurred in 1947 or in the early part of 1948. An important point 
in relation to control is that occasional animals, when exposed 
to infection, may develop high agglutinating titres and the carrier 
state without showing any clinical symptoms of disease. 


Seasonal incidence—The majority of cases occur during the 
warmer months of the year. The following table shows the 
number of farms on which clinical cases were diagnosed in South 
Wales during the years 1946-48 inclusive. The figures do not 
refer to the total number of cases diagnosed, but only to the 
first case to occur on each farm. It will be seen that cases were 
diagnosed on 93 (88 per cent.) of the 106 farms during the 
montns of May to October inclusive. On 102 farms the causal 
organism was found to be S. enteritidis var. dublin and on the 
remaining four S. typhi-murium. 


OUTBREAKS OF SALMONELLOSIS IN SOUTH WALES 
1946-1948 INCLUSIVE 


Jan. Feb. March April May June Total 
3 - 3 13 

July August Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
18 18 16 14 * 1 106 


Symptoms.—The symptoms of the disease in adult cattle are 
well described in Hutyra & Marek. The disease is of sudden 
onset with high temperature, prostration, and loss of appetite, 
and wit@ increasing exhaustion may be fatal in 24 hours. In 
milder cases the symptoms are less severe. The affection com- 
mences with malaise, a temperature of up to 106° F., loss ol 
appetite, acute depression and cessation of rumination and milk 
secretion, soon followed by diarrhoea, with offensive faeces some- 
times mixed with blood or fibrin shreds. Affected animals fre- 
quently show evidence of abdominal pain. In-calf cattle generally 
abort during the first few days of illness and the organism can be 
recovered from all the organs of the foetus. Affected animais become 
1apidly emaciated and the majority die within five to seyen days. 
Tne mortality rate varies on different farms but the overall 
mortality rate is probably between 60 and 70 per cent. Animals 
which recover continue, probably permanently, to excrete the 
bacteria. The main reservoir of infection would appear to be 
the gall bladder. A number of carrier animals have been examined 
periodically by the writer for periods up to three years and on all 
occasions the organisms could be detected in the faeces. The 
organism also localises in the spleen and in all the lymph glands 
draining the gastro-intestinal tract. Post-mortem examination shows 
inflammatory changes in the small and large intestines and some- 
times also in the abomasum. The mucous membrane is often 
coated with croupous membranes. 


Diagnosis.—The organism can be recovered from the faces, and 
during the early febrile stage of the disease from the blood. 
Serological examination is of little assistance in diagnosis, as 
agglutinins do not rise to a significant titre before the eighth to 
tenth day of illness. A_ serological examination will, however, 
detect carrier animals recovered from clinical infection. 

A differential diagnosis is necessary between salmonellosis and 
other conditions charactcrised by similar symptoms, e.g., coccidiosis, 
bracken poisoning, chilling, pasteurellosis and in acute cases, 
anthrax. The disease can be diagnosed definitely only by bacterio- 
logical examination. During life, blood and faeces form the best 
material for examination. The techniques found most suitable for 


demonstrating the organisms have been fully described by the 


writer (Field, 1948). At death, the organism can be recovered 
from the intestinal contents and from all the internal organs. 


Tue Disease In Caves 


It is not possible when describing a disease of this nature w | 


make a very clear distinction between calves and mature animals, 
Cattle of all ages from birth to old age may be affected and 
any characteristic difference in the disease is obvious only as 
between calves in the age group frem birth to six months and all 
animals over this age. The characteristic difference is that the 
young calves recovering from clinical disease appear to ciear them 
selves of infection and do not remain carriers, as judged by faeces 
examination, whereas all older animals examined subsequent to 
clinical recovery have been shown to carry the organisms. The 
position in this respect is therefore analogous to Br. abortus 
infection, the capacity of calves to clear themseives of infection 
forming the basis of calfhood vaccination against Brucellosis. 

The point has been stressed that the current experience in this 
country suggests that the disease is of more importance in mature 
cattle than in calves. There is, nevertheless, ample evidence that 
in herds in which carrier animals recovered from clinical infection 
are allowed to remain, infection is not infrequently transmitted to 
calves. Such calves do not necessarily develop clinical signs of 
disease, and in fact, if born of carrier dams have some measure 
of protection via the colostral antibodies, but they can act as 
transmittors of infection to more susceptible calves with which 
they are brought into contact. Such an explanation probably 
accounts for the type of outbreak recorded by Bosworth & Lovell. 
In the outbreak in calves reported by Craig et al. an investigation 
failed to show any adult carrier animals. Miessner & Koebe 
(1931) when investigating outbreaks in calves, found adult carriers 
in some herds but were not able wo do so in all cases. While 
the source of infection in outbreaks where no adult carrier can 
be demonstrated must remain obscure, there is no doubt that the 
adult carriers act as a reservoir of infection to calves and do 
initiate outbreaks or cases of the disease. 


Symptoms.—The symptoms of calf paratyphoid are well described 
in Hutyra & Marek. The writer has had only a limited experi 
ence of the disease in calves and for the purpose of this paper 
it is sufficient to note that calves may die of a salmonella 
bacteraemia in the first few days of life ; more commonly, calves 
are affected at any age from one week to three to four months 
with diarrhoea or dysentery, and some may show swelling of the 
carpal and tarsal joints. Occasional outbreaks are characterised 
by pneumonic symptoms and in such outbreaks enteritis may or 
may not be a symptom. 

Diagnosis.—A bacteriological examination is necessary to deter- 
mine the diagnosis. In the writer’s experience, it is more difficul 
to isolate the organisms from the faeces of affected calves than 
from faeces taken from clinical cases in the adult and enrichment 
is frequently necessary before the causal organism can be deter- 
mined. Serological examination, as in the adult, is onfy of value 
in establishing a diagnosis when uscd retrospectively. 


SerococicaL As D1iAGNosis 


It is perhaps appropriate at this point to discuss briefly th 
value of serological examination in diagnosis, with particular 
reference to S. dublin infection. It has been shown _previousls 
by Lovell (1934) that normal cattle nave serum agglutinins to 
various members of the salmonella group. Kecent work suggests 
that normal cattle may have flagellar agglutinins to S. dublin to 
a titre of 1:160 and somatic agglutinins to a titre of 1:40. When 
mature cattle are clinically affected the blood titre rises and reaches 
its peak about the tenth day. The flagellar titre rises to a higher 
level than the somatic titre. Experience shows that in the cours 
of time the blood titres fall. Animals examined for three years 
following clinical recovery still show, however, a flagellar titre 
in excess of 1:160 whereas somatic titres in some cases have 
fallen to the level which may be found in normal cattle. For 
this reason the flagellar titre is considered to be of more yaluc 
than the somatic in the detection of carrier animals. 

Calves born in non-infected herds have no significant blood titres 
at birth. Calves exposed to infection respond mainly by the 
production of flagellar agglutinins and may not produce an\ 
somatic agglutinins. It is therefore essential if serological methods 
are employed as an aid in diagnosis, to use flagellar antigen whe! 
investigating the disease in calves. 

Some animals are poor producers of agglutinins, and show n° 
response to the antigenic stimulus of the infecting organism. For 
this reason, it is essential when examining a herd for carrier 
animals, to combine serological testing with bacteriologica! 
cxamination of the faeces. 
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GeocCRAPHICAL DiIsTRIBUTION OF THE DisrAsE 


The reports of continental workers indicate that salmonellosis is 
endemic in certain areas while other parts remain comparatively 
free from the disease. In Germany, the work of the veterinary 
officers engaged in the meat inspection seivice has enabled the 
authorities to define the intected areas with some certainty. It 
is probable that in Great Britain tne disease also has a regional 
distribution, and that while sa.moneliosis may be endemic in 
certain areas, other parts of the country are relatively free from 
the disease. Evidence available from South Wales shows quite 
clearly that the incidence of the disease shows a marked variation 
in tne different counties. 

With the knowledge that the organism could be recovered at 
posi-mortem examination from the bile of cattle dying of a 
salmone.la infection, and having regard to the fact that the majority 
of cases occurred during the suminer months, arrangements were 
made during the summers of 1947 and 1948 to examine samples 
ot bile trom all bovine carcases entering the main knackeries in 
Souta Wales, as a means of assessing tne relative incidence of the 
disease. ‘Ine results obtained in this survey showed that in Carmar- 
tnensaire, 1+ per cent. of bile sampies collected irom carcases 
entering the main knackery in the county contained salmonella 
organisms, whereas only 7:5 per cent. of samp.es in Glamorgan 
contained the organisms and only 2-8 per cent. in Monmouthshire. 
the disease thereiore would appear, on the basis of tnese findings, 
to be five times as common in Carmarthen as in Monmouth. 
It is probable that this method, if properly carried out, would 
give a more accurate picture of the inciaence of salmonella infec- 
lion througnout the country than any alternative method. 


Tue Types oF SALMONELLA ISOLATED FROM CATTLE 


ft was stated in the introduction to this paper that continental 
workers are agreed that S. enteritidis var. dublin is the primary 
pathogen to cattle. It was further stated from a consideration of 
the position as it applied to fowis and pigs, that cattle might 
nevertheless be expected occasionally to harbour other of the more 
cosmopolitan types of salmonelia. 

Experience gained during 1956-48 in South Wales confirms this 
to be the case. During this period, 102 cases or outbreaks in 
adult cattle were found to be due to infection with S. enteritidis 
var. dublin and four to S. typhi-murium infection. In addition, 
S. anatum was isolated from an outbreak of scours in calves and 
S. derby, S. pullorum and S. kentucky were isolated from individual 
cases of diarraoca in adult cows. ‘lwo further types, S. enteritidis 
and §. brancaster, were found in @attle bile samples. The seven 
types additional to S. dublin, with the exception of S. pullorum, 
are of tne cosmopolitan variety, e.g., they have all been isolated 
in this country trom poultry and some of the types have also 
been isolated from pigs 

The resu.ts obtained in the examination of specimens from clinical 
cases in the Cardiff laboratory during 1948 may be regarded as 
typical of what might be expected in an area in which salmonellosis 
is of common occurrence. 

Salmonellosis was diagnosed on 46 farms. On 43 of the farms 
infection was due to S. enteritidis var. dublin. On 26 of these 
farms no previous cases had been recorded, while on seven farms 
previous cases had occurred and the adult carrier cattie, recovered 
trom clinical infection, had been permitted to remain in the 
herd. The three remaining cases were due to other types of 
salmonella, one outbreak in calves being due to S. anatum infection 
and two individual cases in adult cows to © derby and S. pullorum 
re spectively. 


EvIDEMIOLOGY 

While it has been established with reasonable certainty that 
adult carrier cattle play an important part in the transmission of 
infection to calves, it is less easy to explain the sporadic cases 
occurring in mature cattle. Because of this, much of what fol:ows 
must be considered largely as conjecture. It is probable that the 
association of S. enteritidis var. dublin with cattle should be con- 
sidered as a host-parasite relationship and that the organism is 
normally of low virulence to its host species. A recent survey 
carried out by the writer on cattle entering an abattoir for s:aughter 
has shown that some apparently normal cattle may harbour 
salmonella organisms. S. enteritidis var. dublin was isolated from 
the hepatic lymph gland of nine out of 945 animals examined. 
From two of the nine animals the organism was also present 
in the bile and would, therefore, be excreted in the faeces. From 
a further two animals S. typhi-murium was isolated from the 

It is probable that there are special conditions which give rise 
to the pathological process in the animal body, particularly those 
influences which lower the resistance of the host. Experience in 


other diseases shows that animals are rendered susceptible to 
bacterial infection through a variety of causes, e.g., concurrent 
infection (paratyphoid in swine fever), bodily fatigue (Pasteurellosis) 
and nutritional disturbances. In this disease it is evidensly some 
factor peculiar to the summer months, and climatic conditions 
during pasturing suggests itself as a possible precipitating factor. 

That the organism is normally of low infectivity is suown by 
the fact that adult carrier animals may be present’ in a herd for 
years and no further clinical cases may appear although the carrier 
is constantly excreting the organisms in facces. further, the 
organisms remain viable in such faeces for many months. It may 
be assumed, therefore, that contact infection plays a subordinate 
part in the spread of the disease among adult cattle. ‘There is 
no evidence to suggest that salmonella organisms can exist in a 
saprophytic form in nature, and the hypothesis that sporadic 
cases of salmonellosis originate from bacteria already present in 
the host as the result of a disturbance in equilibrium would appear 
to have some substance in fact. Where the disease appears as 
an enzootic of varying severity, as in the outbreak recorded by 
Bythell, it is probable that the organisms are transmitted from 
affected animals to animals whose resistance is already lowered. 

Hutyra & Marek divide cases of salmonellosis in adult cattle 
into two groups, primary and secondary salmonella iniections. 
The secondary salmonella infections are said to develop when the 
resistance of animals is already lowered by some debilitating con- 
dition, whereupon bacteria aiready present in the gut enter the 
circulation and then multiply. Among conditions promoting the 
entrance of the organisms into the blood are listed ditficult 
parturition, retained placenta, reticulitis and traumatic pericarditis. 
While the writer has not found salmonellosis in association with 
any of the foregoing, cases have followed such conditions as summer 
mastitis and pnotosensitisation. 

The condition described by Hutyra & Marek as primary salmon- 
ella infection is the form most trequently encountered in South 
Waies. Among the exciting causes suggested which might be 
applicable to South Wales are bad conditions of pasturing, transi- 
tion from stall feeding to pasture, the drinking of water from 
muddy pools and changes in climatic conditions. Observations 
in the field show clearly that there is no precipitating factor 
common to ail cases or outbreaks and it would appear tnat any 
condition likely to lower the resistance of the host may favour 
the invasiveness of the organism. 


Tue Pusiic HeattH Aspect oF SALMONELLOSIS IN CATTLE 


The relationship between cattle and outbreaks of. salmonella 
food poisoning in man must be considered from many angles, 
not the least important of which is the amount of infective material 
required to produce clinical symptoms in human beings. 

Volunteer experiments have shown that humans may ingest 
two to four milion S$. typhi-murium without showing symptoms 
of illness or no more than mild diarrhoea. It seems, therefore, 
that a heavy infection must be present in the vehicle before cases 
or outbreaks of disease occur among the human population. 

So far as can be judged from public health statistics, the number 
of outbreaks of food poisoning in this country due to S. dublin 
is low by comparison with outbreaks caused by other salmonella 
organisms. During the five years 1940-44 only eleven cases or out- 
breaks of food poisoning duc to S. dublin were recorded in England 
and Wales. This may not, however, indicate the true picture, 
for solitary cases are apt to escape diagnosis, the symptoms being 
ascribed to some other cause. Even allowing for this, the situae 
tion is obviously very different from. that in Germany, where the 
consumption of meat from emergency slaughtered animals is more 
common than in this country, and where outbreaks of food 
poisoning have not infrequently followed the consumption ‘of meat 
from emergency slaughtered cattle. 

So far as this country is concerned, the problem may be con 
sidered under two headings, infection from meat or meat products 
and infection from milk. 

Having regard to the known facts, there can be no doubt that 
carrier cattle harbouring salmonella organisms pass frequently 
through our abattoirs. In such animals the organisms are present 
in the lymphatic glands and in some cases in the spleen or gall 
bladder. The available evidence suggests that such animals do 
not act as a potent source of food poisoning outbreaks, although 
the possibility exists that when the organism is present in the gall 
bladder the carcase may become contaminated by eseaping bile 
and faeces during dressing. There is, nevertheless, -no method 
by which such animals can be detected at meat inspection. . 

‘In the writer's experience of this disease, not one <actively infected 
animal has been sent to an abattoir for emergency slaughter. 
It is possible that the clinical disease may vary in its severity in 
different parts of the country, but so far as. South Wales is con- 
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cerned, symptoms are so pronounced that no affected animal 
would be likely to be accepted for emergency slaughter, and in 
the extreme event of an animal being accepted, it would be 
even les$ likely to pass subsequent inspection. 

There appears to be only one record in this country to show 
that an animal suffering from a salmonella bacteraemia was passed 
as fit for human consumption and subsequently to give rise to an 
outbreak of food poisoning. Scott (1936) reported an outbreak 
traced to the carcase of a cow from all parts of which S. typhi- 
murium was isolated. 

If it is accepted that a risk exists that meat and offal con- 
taining salmoneila organisms may be passed for human consump- 
tion or manufacture into sausages or processed meats, the organisms 
have still to survive the cooking process. Salmonella organisms 
have no great resistance to heat and are destroyed by thorough 
ccoking. It was shown recently, however, by Jones & Symons 
(1948), who investigated an outbreak of S. dublin infection follow- 
ing the ingestion of sausages, that the organisms would survive 
inadequate cooking. 

It must be accepted that there is a certain element of risk 
with normal cattle, a risk which can be largely avoided by careful 
attention to hygiene in the slaughterhouse, and a greater risk from 
the emergency slaughtered animal, a risk which can be entirely 
avoided by adequate ante- and post-mortem examination. 

It has already been pointed ou: that S. enteritidis var. dublin 
occupies a minor position among the salmonellas responsible for 
outbreaks of food poisoning in this country, and of the outbreaks 
recorded as due to this organism, far more have been traced to 
milk than to meat or meat products. 

Mitk-borne outbreaks are generally explosive in character and 
often occur under certain well-defined conditions. A common 
history is that an outbreak occurs in a school, village or town 
to which milk is supplied by a local producer. The morbidity 
rate is usually high, the majority of those drinking the milk 
developing symptoms of illness, characterised by nausea, headache 
and diarrhoea. Most cases recover in a few days and the mortality 
rate is negligible. In some cases the milk has come from herds 
containing clinically affected animals, in others from herds con- 
taining carrier animals. [Illustrative outbreaks have been recorded 
in the Lancet (1947a, 1947b) and by Kinlock et al. (1926), McAllan 
& Howie (1931), Savage (1920), Sutherland & Berger (1944) and 
Tulloch (1929). 

It has been shown by the writer that during the febrile stage 
of illness, when the organism is circulating in the blood, it is 
also excreted in the milk. As the infection is rarely diagnosed at 
this stage, it is probable that in many cases the milk from such 
anima's is added to the bulk milk. 

So far as the carrier cow is concerned, it is probable that the 
milk of such animals docs not, in the main, contain salmonella 
organisms. The common source of contamination is from the 
faeces of such carriers. 

Even allowing that salmonella organisms may gain access to 
milk from the clinically affected or carrier animal, it is evident 
that some special conditions are necessary before the degree 
of infection in the milk is sufficient to initiate an outbreak of 
disease, otherwise it might be expected that outbreaks _ would 
occur more commonly. 

Savage & White (1925b) found that about 72 per cent. of food 

isoning outbreaks occurred between May and October, while 
Pullinger & Kemp (1938) showed that S. typhi-murium and 
S. dublin multiplied readily in milk at 15°C. They concluded 
that the important factor in the developmen: of milk-borne out- 
breaks was the ability of the organisms to develop rapidly during 
storage. 

It follows, therefore, that the hygiene of milk production during 
the summer months is the main factor governing the number of 
outbreaks of food poisoning. If the hygiene of production is good 
and the milk is not exposed to temperatures at which salmonetlas 
are able to multiply, there would appear to be little danger of 
human infection. On the other hand, given gross contamination of 
the milk and exposure to temperatures permitting of bacterial 
multiplication, then outbreaks of disease may follow. 

The position may be summarised by stating that the available 
evidence shows that there is an apparent risk to the public from 
the consumption of meat, meat products or milk of bovine origin 
but that from the minor position which S. dublin occupies as a 
cause of outbreaks of food poisoning in man, the risk would appear 
to be more apparent than real. This should not, however, deter 


us from adopting all possible measures to ensure that the risk 
is kept at an irreducible minimum, by the application of the measures 
advocated, i.e., more attention to hygiene in slaughterhouses, 


adequate ante- and post-mortem examination of emergency 
slaughtered cattle and the more general adoption of hygienic 
methods of milk production. 


ConTROL 


Despite the fact that this disease is not an infectious disease in 
the accepted sense of the term, it is probable that clinically affected 
and carrier animals play an important part in maintaining the 
infection on a fa*m and within a given area. For this reason, 
the precautions applicable to more obvious infectious diseases, ¢.g., 
brucellosis, should be applied in this disease also. 


Affected animals should be placed in isolation and one attendant 
detailed for their attention. The usual sanitary measures should 
be enforced. If the affected animal recovers from clinical infection, 
it should be maintained in isolation and ‘fattened for slaughter. 
As occasional sub-clinical cases occur, giving rise to the carrier 
state, it is a wise precaution subsequently to carry out a herd 
test by examining blood samples for agglutinins and faeces samples 
for the specific organism. Such a test is best carried out about 
14 days after the appearance of the clinical case. 


The sale of carrier cattle and calves in markets p!ays an import- 
ant part in spreading infection within an area, and, indeed, of 
spreading infection from an infected to a clean area. An out- 
break investigated recently in Glamorgan was introduced by 
calves bought in Carmarthenshire. It seems likely that if the 
active carrier rate could be controlled by the method suggested, 
then the incidence of this disease in Great Britain could be 
appreciably reduced. 
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SALMONELLOSIS IN CATTLE 


Until recently it was held generally that bovine infections 
with organisms of the salmonella group were of minor 
importance in Great Britain. Their occasional occurrence 
was contrasted with the frequent reports of serious out- 
breaks, particularly among calves, in continental countries. 
Possibly the higher incidence of food poisoning there 
helped to focus attention on this type of disease in animals, 
whereas the British habit of cooking meat thoroughly has 
been protective. Even so, it seems remarkable that so 
little effort has been expended in assessing the position re- 
garding this disease in these islands, for it has both an 
agricultural and a public health aspect. 

Since 1946 salmonellosis has been diagnosed with in- 
creasing frequency among adult stock in Wales and the 
South-west, and the need to review the position is met by 
the publication in this issue of the article by Mr. H. I. 
Field. So far as we are aware, there has been no survey 
beyond that of the restricted areas reported in this paper. 
Now that methods of survey for this disease have been 
worked out, we would plead the need to determine the true 
position by a country-wide effort. 


The fact that S. dublin infection appears to be more 
common in adult cattle and to occur sporadically, affecting 
only one or two animals in the herd, must not be suggested 
as a ground for complacency. The conditions which 
predispose these individuals are unknown ; they might 
easily arise on a herd or even on a district basis. Recovered 
animals and others exposed to infectign become carriers, 
possibly for life, and a menace to public health, to their 
fellows and, perhaps particularly, to the calves on the farm. 
In these days, when the movement of cattle, often to estab- 
lish new attested herds, ‘is so great, no stretch of imagina- 
tion is needed to envisage the possibility of carriers intro- 
ducing the disease into areas hitherto unaffected. 

While it is fortunate that we have not had to await the 
occurrence of serious outbreaks of food poisoning to attract 
attention to this disease in cattle, we cannot but believe 
that a potential source of such catastrophes has been un- 
earthed. This is strong support for our plea that a survey 
of the position be made a matter of urgency and that, as 
the true position unfolds, the authorities plan the means by 
which the population and the farm livestock of these islands 
be protected—not only by such worth-while expedients as 
the pasteurisation of milk and the inspection of meat, but 
by the detection and elimination of these salmonella infec- 
tions at their source, 


Now we have such an authority as Sir John Russell telling us 
that the experts on the crop side had pointed out that, for such 
revolutionary changes as are required for the scheme, progress 
should be limited to a pace commensurate with knowledge of the 
scientific probl_ms involved; that parallel with the earlier stages 
of the scheme there should be experimentation and that the 
larger portions of the scheme should not be attempted before the 
requisite knowledge is available. He tells us that the orders from 
“higher up” were to proceed without waiting for the results of 
such trials and, in the circumstances, the differences between 
promise and, achievemcnt were to be expected. 

There is thus ample reason for suggesting that expected rapid 
improvement in livestock health in tropical Africa demands con- 
siderable organisation to meet problems that appear to be inevitable. 
Unless this is given attention serious consequences may follow. 


Overstocking in Africa 


[CONTRIBUTED] 


Last autumn there were two important conferences on rinderpest 
at Nairobi and one result was the passing of resolutions urging 
further control of the disease. Recently LC.I. made an important 
announcement, that they have developed the drug antrycide which 
is stated to have great protective and curative value against trypano- 
somiasis. These two items of news bring to mind, with considerable 
emphasis, that the control of cattle disease has resulted in grave 
overstocking in parts of Africa, with resultant serious soil erosion. 

This has been given great prominence on many_ occasions during 
the last two decades and veterinary departments have actually been 
criticised because of the great success that has attended their 
operations in the control of disease. An obvious reply to the 
critics is that the problems involved are complex and that if there 
had been greater appreciation of what veterinary science can achieve 
there might have been greater effort to meet changes brought about 
by this improvem_nr in animal health. ‘The critics were 
largely certain agricultural experts and administrators and both 
have great responsibilities with regard to these questions. 

Soil erosion is, of course, a terrible problem in many parts o! 
the world and its linkages with overstocking are often indisputable. 
The means for its control are multiple. In some countries where it 
is serious, adequate and suitable livestock are necessary for locat 
prosperity. In such countries all the many factors that operat 
must be utilised. These are of diverse nature—economic, social, 
administrative and scientific. Among the most efficient means of 
preventing erosion and of rehabilitating eroded soils is the growing 
of grass as part of the rotation. To utilise the grass and to build 
up fertility in the soil, cattle are essential. Africans are evolving 
rapidly and they must be given opportunities to adapt themselves 
and to change bad old customs for others suitable to the times and 
the circumstances. For this they require the best that can be 
given in the way of leadership and advice, All the experts con 
cerned must pull their weight and the adminstrators must utilise 
the services of the experts. A policy of mutual criticism between 
specialists and administrators will achieve nothing. 

Examples of this casting of blame on veterinary departments are 
worth quoting. F. V. de Joyce in an article [(1934) East Africa 
Agric. J. 8. 176. “ Notes on Agriculture in Ethiopia ”] said: 
“ Having seen the danger of overstocking resulting from the ener- 
getic policy of veterinary disease control in other countries, I see 
no need for making the same mistake here . . .” 

“Tt is doubtful whether an attempt should be made to control 
even rinderpest . . .” 

“T therefore advise that no steps be taken at present for the 
control of any ‘ cattle disease’.” 

R. O. Whyte [(1948) “ The Fodder Resources of Cyprus.” Nicosia: 
Cyprus Government Printing Office] says. speaking of the success of 
the veterinary department in controlling disease in Cyprus: 
“ Hordes of healthy but low-grade frames now maintain a con 
tinuous pressure on the land and the vegetation no longer has even 
the happy temporary relief (our italics) provided by a catastrophic 
disease in the animal world.” : 

These are serious statements. No one will deny the dangers ol 
overstocking. A suitable balance between the capacity and type of 
land and its livestock is one of the first rules of good husbandry. 

In more primitive conditions, as a result of bitter experience, 
the possession of a large number of indifferent animals is regarded 
as a safer investment that a smaller number of better class animals ; 
if a high mortality results from disease or starvation the number 
that survive is almost certain to be Very much more in the former 
case than in the latter. 

The products of livestock are not fully utilised by some races. 
Some place very little value on milk. Some do not use the flesh, 
or only to a limited extent. Consequently western standards of 
utilisation and of value do not apply. 

With further decrease in losses from rinderpest in Africa and 
further control of trypanosomiasis all concerned will require to plan 
very hard for proper use of the land and the livestock and to ensure 
that plans are put into operation on an adequate scale and with 
a minimum of delay. 

The programme of the “Ground Nut Scheme” in Africa is 
causing some foreboding. The revolutionary systems of agriculture 
designed to operate this scheme, as it has been unfolded, have 
not always been accepted readily by those in a position to judge. 
The early estimates of progress are falling far short of the goal. 
Explanations are given for some of the disappointments, but the 
difficulties involved appear to be just what might have been 
expected and so allowed for when the estimates were made. 


(Concluded at foot of previous column) 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Attempted Treatment of Strangulated Umbilical 
Hernia in a Thoroughbred Foal by Bowel 
Resection and End-to-end Anastomosis 
J. D. HAWKINS, B.sc., M.R.C.Vv.s. 
and 
E. P. BARRETT, o.r.c.v.s. 


A thoroughbred foal about seven months of age, was operated 
upon by a member who has specialised in such operations, for 
the closure of an umbilical hernia with a ring of 3 or 4 in. 
diameter. The operation was carried out at the urgent request 
of the owner, as the surgeon was on the premises. He operated 
under protest, as he regarded the animal as being too young. 

The operation was performed under chloroform anaesthesia, and 
the sac was occluded by ligaturing it at its base with strong cord. 

Ten days later we were called to examine the animal and found 
tiuid faeces being forcibly ejected through a hole in the abdomen 
at the umbilicus. There was obviously a bowel fistula through 
the abdominal wall and the two alternatives were destruction or 
surgical treatment. After some discussion, the latter course was 
adopted, but a grave prognosis was given. 


OPERATION 


Anaesthesia was induced by chloral hydrate intravenously, and 
prolonged by chloro‘orm inhalation. ‘The -patient was fixed in the 
dorsal position, with the hocks well flexed. 

It was found possible to dissect and break down adhesion 
between the edges of the fistula in a loop of small intestine and 
the muscular ring. The damaged bowel was drawn out through the 
hernial ring, and bowel clamps applied on either side of the fistula. 
Resection of the intestine was carried out with the usual pre- 
cautions and technique. A suitably cut piece of potato was 
inserted into the two free ends of bowel, which were brought 
together over it. 

The edges were joined with a continuous suture of No. 0 catgut. 
commencing at the point of juncture with the mesentery. The 
union was then buried by another continuous suture with the 
same gut. The cat edges of the mesentery were brought together 
with a continuous suture. The bowel was wiped over with sulphanil- 
amide powder, and no evidence of peritonitis was found. 
Penicillin, 200,000 units in water, was dropped into the peritoneal 
cavity. The edges of the hernial ring were freshened and sutured 
with one layer of nylon mattress sutures. The foal was subsequently 
able to rise and walk to her box with support on head and tail. 

Two further visits were paid that same day, when the animal 
showed mild symptoms of colic, but was fairly bright. During 
the following day, symptoms of colic became progressively more 
pronounced, and treatment was mainly to allay pain and spasm 
with chloral hydrate. It was thought that there might be post- 
operative intestinal stasis, but one was reluctant to stimulate 
peristalsis unduly, in view of the recent bowel anastomosis. The 
foal died 36 hours after the operation 


Post-mortem Findings 


The bowel union was so far healed in 36 hours that,it was 
difficult to find. Two areas of small intestine were completely 
occluded over a length of a foot, with ascarids. There was no 
sign of adhesion or peritonitis. 


Observations 


In the initial operation for correcting the hernia, a portion of 
the wall of the small intestine had been caught up in the 
ligature, and during the s.ougning of this, an exact bowel fistu's 
was formed, without any soiling or infection of the peritonea 
cavity. 

Although the second operation was an emergency one, carried out 
in the open in mid-November, with an East wind blowing, the 
animal stood the operation well. The firm union at the point of 
anastomosis, found at post-mortem examination after only 36 hours, 
was quite remarkable. One would in future have less hesitation in 
using drugs to overcome bowel stasis. The complete absence of any 
sign of inflammation in the peritoneal cavity makes one wonder 
whether the new antibiotics may have altered the outlook in equinc 
abdominal surgery. 

No doubt the causes of death in this case were a combination 
of the effects of bowel occlusion with worms, alimentary stasis, 
toxaemia, shock, exhaustion, and exposure. One feels, however, 
that the animal might have recovered in the absence of the 
unanticipated worm complication, and by the early administration 
of a neuro-muscular purgative to overcome bowel stasis 


A. Portion of small intestine showing point of anastomosis. 
B. Portion of small intestine laid open to show impaction with 
ascarids. 


More recently one of us was called to a pig affected with what 
proved to be a strangulated umbilical hernia. The animal weighed 
about 4 cwt. Anaesthesia was by intraperitoneal injection ot 
nembutal, and completed with chloroform inhalation. The hernial 
ring was enlarged and a necrotic portion of small intestine was 
found. Bowel resection, as in the case of the foal, was carried 
out. The only post-operative complication was constipation, «uc 
apparently to post-operative bowel stasis, and this was overcome 
satisfactory by hypodermic injection of carbachol. 

It is realised that the resistance to infection of the pig’s peri 
toneum is so great that there is little or no worry on that sore. 
In view of the strong anastomosis at the point of bowel union. 
observed in the foal, it was hoped that carbachol could be 
injected safely 36 hours after the operation, and this in fact 
proved to be the case. 


SUMMARY 


1. An operatibn upon a foal for bowel resection and anastomosis. 
necessitated by a bowel fistula, is described. 

2. The healing of the anastomosis was complete in 36 hours. 
and no peritonitis was evident. 

3. A similar operation was performed on a pig, and bowel! 
stasis in this case was overcome by the use of carbachol 36 hours 
after the operation. 


HORSE. DECLINE “BECOMING REALLY SERIOUS” 

“ The position (of the heavy horse breeding industry) is becom nz 
really serious,” states the Clydesdale Horse Society in its annul 
report. “Fewer and fewer mares are being mated, with the resu:! 
that the horse population of the country is now causing concern. 
and the day is not far off when the outcome of the present polic; 
might place the country in a very precarious position.” 

Should the international situation deteriorate further, with 4 
resultant interruption of trade, fuel oil requirements might be 
a premium with extremely small supplies, if any, for agriculture 
In such an event, it is asked, will horses be available to meet the 
possible demand ? 

During 1948 the demand for animals for s!aughter was maintained. 
adds the report, and a very large number of young, useful hor-c> 
found their way to the knackers’ yards. 
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Ragwort Poisoning* 
F. LOFTHOUSE, ».r.c.v.s. 
OTLEY 


Several instances of this variety of poisoning have been 
encountered and in one or two the number of aniimals affected 
has suggested the term outbreak. In all these cases the classical 
history has been obtained: the animals have been eating the plant 
for some time, the poison has been cumulative and the symptoms 
delayed so that they have not been feeding on ragwort for some 
weeks before dying. The disease is not confined to this country 


for reports have been made of its occurrence in New Zealand, 


South Africa and Nova Scotia. An old book uses the name 
“straining sickness” for the poisoning caused by this weed and 
this very aptly describes the terminal symptoms. 

[he latest outbreak experienced is worth recalling. It so 
happened that in January this year [1948] I was carrying out a 
routine tuberculin test on a particular farm. It was noticed that 
ragwort stems were present to a depth of 8 to 10 in. in the 
bottom of the racks from which the hay was fed. On enquiry the 
owner said this particular hay containing ragwort had been fed 
for the two previous months of November and December. A strong 
warning was given as to the danger of this practice and uncon- 
taminated hay was then provided. In March, however, on account 
of shortage of feeding-stuffs and from a failure to appreciate 
the danger, the herd was fed on the hay containing ragwort for 
a further four weeks until the cattle went out. Five weeks after 
the last feeding of this hay on May 29th, a heifer showed signs 
of illness. 


On examination she was down; she was straining and sweating 
with a temperature of 103-5°F. <A purgative was “given. The 
next day she was slightly better but still showing intermittent 
straining. On the third day of illness she managed to rise and 
walked with a staggering gait which resembled that of an animal 
in the first stages of milk fever. The appetite remained satis- 
factory but the sixth day she was definitely worse, being unable 
to rise, nartiy blind in one eye and completely so in the other. 
Strairing was nearly continuous and she died on the eighth day 
after commencing symptoms. 


Post-mortem examination showed petechiae covering the surface 
of most of the internal organs. There was an amount of fluid 
in the abdomen and a short length of small intestine showed a 
haemorrhagic inflammation., The liver was striking in appearance, 
being extremely firm and hard, and section showed the degree of 
cirrhosis. It is noteworthy that none of the cases of ragwort 
poisoning seen has ever shown the constipation which is mentioned 
in most clinical accounts. The straining has been associated with 
loose, blood-tinged faeces and it has been common for the rectum 
to be everted when the animal was dying. No animal has recovered 
after developing symptoms. 


This death was not the last to be heard of ragwort poisoning 
on this farm, for at the beginning of October the bull became 
ill. This animal, like the rest of the cattle, had been receiving 
hay containing the poisonous weed, but during summer he had 
been fed on grass which was cut for him. The post-mortem 
examination after slaughter indicated that it was another case 
of poisoning, for the avpearance presented was identical with that 
of the previous case. He had not received hay containing ragwort 
for a complete three months and this is the longest period for the 
development of symptoms which has been observed. 


This tyne of noisoning has never been involved when the animals 
have been feeding outside. It has been found only in stall-fed 
cattle given contaminated food and it is obvious that thev do 
not relish the ragwort, for the leaves are eaten off and the stalks 
rejected, making up the material lyine in the racks which was 
first noted on this farm in Januarv. The farmer had taken the 
remains out of the racks and used them for bedding down voung 
stirks. Tt was fortunate that sufficient had not been eaten from 
this source to provide further casualties. 


* Contribution to “Clinical Discussion.” at the meetine of the 
Yorkshire Division, N.V.M.A., held at Leeds, October 29th, 1948. 


For Your Cirents 
The way in which the veterinary profession protects the public, 
and its domestic animals. from rabies is described in an article in 
Sport and Country, February 9th (page 98). 


ABSTRACTS 


[Method of Repair of Femoral and Humeral Fractures. BERNARD, 
B. W. (1948.) J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 113. 134-137 (10 figs.).] 
The author describes his method of pinning fractures of the shaft 

of the femur. A steel pin is introduced into the upper extremity 

of the femur at the trochanteric fossa after cutting down on to 
the bone. It is driven along the medullary cavity of both fracture 
segments. The wound is closed and in most cases the upper end 
of the pin protrudes to facilitate its removal one month later by 
means of a Kirschner chuck or carpenter’s brace. The administra- 
tion of 300,000 units of penicillin in oil daily for three to four days 
following operation is recommended. X-ray pictures are taken at 
two and four weeks to check progress. The dog takes weight on 
the I'mbs within two days and in five days is walking freely. The 
same technique is used in fractures of the humerus but no case is 
described. 

C.F. 


[Purified Gelatin Solution in Canine Practice. Konner, W. N. (1948.) 
J. Amer. vet. med. Ass. 112, 855. 456-7 (1 table, 3 refs.).] 


A number of workers have already shown that gelatin soMtions 
are effective substitutes for the treatment of shock in man and 
animals. (Abstr. Vet. Rec. 60. 274.) Konde prefers gelatin 
(S to 8 per cent.) in saline solution to normal saline, and reports 
favourably on its use jn certain debilitating diseases and motor car 
accidents. It proved of little value in cases of distemper. 

C.F. 


Questions and Answers 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
(not for publication) name and address. 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Influence of High Milk Yields on Metabolic Disorders 


Q. CCLXXXIX.—What is the influence of high milk yields on 
the incidence of metabolic disorders of cattle ? 


A.—High milk ‘yields, as such, do not seem to be especially 
associated with metabolic disorders, although in some high yielding 
herds, where the animals are heavily fed, the incidence of milk 
fever is often marked. Th’s, according to the views of certain 
authorities, is more likely to be due to the nature of the food, i.e., 
unbalanced, deficient, etc., than to the capacity of the animal to 
produce a lot of milk. The onset of lactation is, however, signifi- 
cant, this factor playing a definite ré!e in milk fever and in aceto- 
naemia. Cows which have been dry for long periods prior to 
calving are more likely to suffer than those which have milked 
nearly up to the time af parturition. Usually such animals calve 
down with a disappointing milk yield and this must always be 
considered as a danger signal. The incidence of metabolic disorders 
can be considerably affected by conditions which are conducive to 
“ flushing,” e.g., a lush grass season, or sudden rain after a dry 
spell. 
rae regards bloat, there is no evjdence which suggests higher 
incidence in heavy milking stock. Here again recent work on some 
types of bloat negatives such a suggestion as being likely to operate. 
The factors operating are the type of land, its cultivation, fertilisers 
used, the seeds mixture, the rainfall, the ultimate sward produced, 
with particular reference to the clover content and type of clover, 
the time of the year at which it is first grazed, and the grazing 
management. 


A Sequel to Milk Fever 

0. CCXC.—Will you please advise me as to the nature and treat- 
ment of the following seque! to milk fever which, having been met 
with in over 100 cases in the last 20 years, I am confident 1; a 
definite complication. 

In a typical case the cow, having responded to injection with 
calcium borogluconate, is normal except for inability to rise and 
at times lying flat and groaning as if in pain. On manipulation 
of the spine an area about three to four inches within a hand’s 
breadth of the vortex causes GREAT pain and the animal literally 
moans. On careful examination of this area a small area on either 
side of the spinal processes is found to be extremely sensitive and 
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one can feel a small amount of fluid subcutaneously—a sort of 
infiltration. 

Wintergreen poultices certainly give relief, but the paralysis per- 
sists for Juur to seven days. 

I am aware of the normal “drop” in animals, but in such cases 
this * spenal condition” has not been found to exist. 

Finauy, may 1 say that biood sampies show no ca. deficiency. 

To sum up, the constant features are, paraysis, extreme pain 
on pa.panon of a very locaised area of the spine, and an exiravasa- 
sile. 

A.—\he cond.tion described is evidently a hypophosphataemia 
which is irequently tound associated wath hypocaicacm.a. (See 
Vet. Rec., Uct. loth, 1948). Whereas in the human subject a 
hypophosphataemia proauces acute pain in the lumbar region, the 
writer has not observed this as a constant symptom in the cow. 

Ihe omarion may usually be relievea by the intravenous 
adm.nistration of 500 c.c. of a 5 per cent. solution of sodium acid 
phosphate. 


Cow’s Copious Ejection cf Saliva 

Q. CCXCI.—What is the cause of the condition in, and what 
treatment is advised for, the cow which, when she comes in for 
milking, throws up saliva—not cud—into her manger. She some- 
times .nrows up a pint at a time and her manger is always flooded. 
Examinat.on has failed to reveal anything abnoimal in tne mouk 
and pnarynx. 

A.—lf the fluid ejected is entirely saliva then there must be some 
obstru_t..n between che pharynx and the enuance cf the oesophagus 
into the rumen ; it is poss.ble that this obstruction might be due to 
an eniarged tubercuious mediastinal gland. In the opin.on of the 
writer the fluid is probably a mixture of saliva and liquid from 
the reticulum. Experience has shown that the phencmenon can 
be overcome by the intravenous inject.on of sodium iodide, sug- 
gest.ng that actinobacillosis affecting the wall of the reticulum is 
the cause of the condition. 


Tetany and Nodd'ng of the Head in Puppies 

Q. CCXCII.—Can anyone tell me what treatment to adopt for 
tetany and nodd.ng of the head in puppies? It occurs mainly in 
Spamels, Golden Retrievers and Alsatians and at about four to five 
months old. Most cases clear up with calcium injections, a meat 
diet and parathyroid exic. and calcium tablets combined, together 
with cod-liver oil. However, some Retrievers have the nodding 
symptoms even now at eight and nine months old. The symptoms 
are like chorea except that they are not persistent. The nodding 
occurs when the dog is excited, but tt is intermittent. Some respond 
quicker with sun-ray treatment, but usually the convulsions cease 
and ultimately the nodding disappears after six weeks’ treatment. 
Can anyone give me any spec. fic treatment ? 

I may add that the nervous systems in the pups are not, I think, 
related to “ hard pad” disease. I have been treating the complaint 
in this area for eleven years now and the pups are not ill with it. 
The appetite remains good unless they have a lot of convuls‘ons. 
Nor do I think it is related to parasitic infestation as they continue 
the nervous symptoms after worming. 


A.—The cond'tion described does not appear to be cofsistent 
with the appellation tetany. It sounds very like chorea, and is a 
condition likely to follow distemper in pupp‘es. 

An unknown virus, attacking the central nervous system, may 
be the cause in the questioner’s cases. On the other hand, the 
condition may be a pure hypocalcaem‘a, especia'ly as he states that 
most dogs recover with calc'um therapy. The many ceuses of 
local convulsions are descr’ bed in detail in Kirk’s “Index Diag- 
nosis” and treatments are given in his companion volume “ Index 
of Treatment.” 

So far as therapeutics are concerned, we have not as yet got any- 
thing specific, and one must rely upon adequate sedation to ensure 
sleep and maintenance of nutrition. In some cases vitamin B 
seems to be salutary, and in all cases it is worth while administering 
very concentrated liver extracts intramuscularly, e.g., Pernaemon in 
| c.c. doses, for several days. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Certificate for Horse with “ Technical” Unsoundness 
Sir—The question of soundness has probably aroused more con- 
troversy and litigation than any other in the veterinary profession. 
The matter is not quite so easy as Dr. Fraser suggests and I 


should advise those interested to read the discussions that took 
place about 50 years ago, I think, when a committee was formed 
to decide the r-_lative importance of those defects classed as un- 
soundnesses. This was inde-d a battle of the giants, those taking 
part including Sir John M’Fadyean, Sir George Fleming, Professors 
Macqueen, Williams, McCall and Penberthy, also William Hunting 
and many others. Although fiercely debated on several occasions 
no d-_c.sions were arrived at. More recently a committee of the 
R.C.V.S. tried to give some guide to the profession without success, 
Dr. Fraser’s suggested certificate appears to me to be somewhai 
contradictory as he first describes an unsoundness, then says in his 
opinion the horse is sound. 

No one knows better than he that splints in young thoroughbred 
horses are a common cause of lameness, often also in adults, and 
may be the means of losing an important race—so”’is it wise to say 
such a horse is sound? 4 

The questioner also mentions curbs. Can a horse so affected be 
called sound when at any time he may go lame from them and 
possibly land the practitioner in litigation? s 

If it was authoritatively laid down that splints and perhaps some 
other slight defects shall not be classed as unsoundness in, say, 
certain breeds of horses, €g., Shires, Clydesdales, Suffolks, Per- 
cherons and perhaps the pony breeds it would be a very great help 
to the veter:nary profession and many breed societies which insist 
that for purposes of sale, every animal must be “ sound ” 

Yours faithfully, 
50, Friar Street, Geo. P. Mae. 
Reading 
February 21st, 1949. 


Umbilical Hernia in the Foal 

Sir,—One way of avoiding the radical operation with its atien- 
dant risks, a’so the use of the clamp which Mr. Tutt considers to 
be “out of date,” is the application of a truss to the foal. 

This is a simple harness with a pad which presses gently on the 
hernia and if applied properly usually effects a cure in two or three 
weeks. I have used this for about 40 years with excellent results 
when b'isters have been ineffective. 

In my hands for older animals the clamp has been quite success- 
ful; it is easier to use and with less risk to the patient than 
Mayo’s operation, provided a dose of antitetanic serum is given at 
the time of application. 

Yours faithfully, 
50, Friar Street, Geo. P. Mate. 
Readin 
February 2\st, 1949. 


Mr. J. P. Ratton, M.R.c.v.s., Glasbury-on-Wye, takes Mr. J. F. D. 
Tutt, F.r.c.v.s., of Winchester, severely to task for his suggested 
cure for simp'e cases: “Just fancy putting a cantharides blister 
on the navel of a male foal! ” he writes (inter alia). 


Recurrent Sores on Cows’ Teats 
(Q. 286) 

Sir,—These sores are eczema and as such are difficult to treat 
unless drastic methods are adopted. Stop all washing of the teats 
and dress them with neat dettol or a similar substance, but 
see that the dettol is well rubbed into the cuts, etc., get it into 
all the cracks and crevices—it is not enough simply to stand the 
teat in the substance: it must penetrate. Two or three dressings 
of dettol will suffice, then finish off by soaking the teats in 4 
solution of aloes, spirit and linseed oil. 

It will be found that an occasional sore does not respond to 
that treatment but requires cauterising first. In that case touch 
it with a solution of creosote and linseed oil—50 per cent. each 
or carbolic acid and linseed oil—50 per cent. each. Two applica 
tions with a day interval are sufficient, then follow on with the 
dettol and afterwards finish with oily wound lotion. 

Sulphur spirits of tar, pot. ca~b. and linseed oil—the o!d-fashioned 
skin dressing—will often give a cure, but whatever is used must 
be massaged gently into all the cuts. 

If the questioner has some particular dressing which he likes 
for eczema in dogs let him try it on the cow's teats because this 
is an eczema and he must treat it as such. 

Yours faithfully, 
Eastwick House, G. C. Lancaster. 
Evesham, 
Worcs. 
February \4th, 1949. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


March 5th, 1949 


Commons Decisive Rejection of Hunting Bill 
Government Intervention Ensures the Kill 

fridays in tne House normaily are quiet occasions, with relaxa- 
lion atienaance obigauons, but sucn was strengin ‘ot tee.ing, 
lor or aga.nsi, aroused not Onty amongst tne Members but tarouga- 
out tae COunury, more particularly in the latter respect in tne 
rural areas, by Mr. Cocks’ Protection of Animals (tiunting and 
Coursing) bul that tne bencnes were well filtea with 
parusdas WaOse excitement rose as tne spirited devate drew to 
its CiOse. A scene OL great enthusiasm, entivened by “view 
ha.loos,’ tne icyecuon of toe bul by 21+ votes to 10i—a 
resuil DECaMe a loregone conciusion Waen it was seen taat 
the GOve: were intervening against the measure, altnough 
leaving tae decision to a tree vote o: tne House. As tne racua- 
memary CoO.respondent ot ne Limes observed: 
Cabinet M.aiscers and Under-Secretaries on tne Treasury Bench 
and every corcner—a most unusual event on a_Friaay 


were 


alternooa, 
inciluaing tae Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and 
the rey»eseniauon of the treasury Bench coud nardly nave beea 


Wuen tae division was calicd more Ministers appeared, 


stronger tac issue had been a vote ot confidence in the Govern- 
mem. All tue Ministers voung appeared to go with Myr. Morrison 
into ine 10D0y against the bi, and with tne combined suppo.t 
ol Minisie.s, Ladour back-bencners, and Opposition members tere 
was a big majority tor tne rejection, moved by the cnairman 
of tae ra.uamentary Labour Party. if the hunting nen wuo 10de¢ 
down wiccadiliy yesterday in a cavaicade of pro.est against tne 
Bill nad «xaowa the solicitude their cause was being given by tne 
Goverameat ail taecir anxieties would have been at once resaeved.” 

The debate cut somewhat across Party lines, and all the well-known 
Wee Welk SEYMOUR COCKS, moving 
the reading, ne was trying to SpeaK Creatu.es 
Whica Loud now speak Lor themseives, and ior tuousanas o1 peopie 
througudue Une Country, Aumanitacians all parues. Vassion 
for was not tne prerogaiive of any pouccal party, aad 
hatred Of cruelty was common to every civilised humane man. 
The Milk Gad avoused a certain amouat of ovganised inostilicy, 
some O. Waica Was taking torms. Mr. Cocks toen reierred 
10 mo.ning Ss Waicn, he thougnt, would have 
amuset UOs.ar wilde, “tae unspeakabie puisuing toe uneatabie in 
the vicinity of Leicester Square.” 

we haa been against an imaginary Bill sup- 
pesca to proaibit angung, snooiing, rabbiting, beagling, and fox- 
hunting, aad indeed ail spores in waich tae acath of animals was 
invo.ved. ‘Hut tois Bill did none of these things. 

In tais country we prided ourselves on our love for animals, 
but 10U years ago there was little love for animals. Bull-baiting 
was devenaca in tae House by almost the same arguments as tnose 
being used against this Bill and by such leaders as Canning and 
Peel. in tuose arguments one could aimost hear the British 
Field Sports Society and its ducal chief. 


“Tuts Rorren Retic’ 


The Bill prevented on the ground of cruelty the hunting of 
deer, baigers, and otters, and tne organised coursing of hares 
and rabbis. It did not prevent a man going out with dogs 
and flusaing a hare in the fields or on the biit-side, and letting 
the hounds: pursue it. It was aimed only at organised meetings 
such as tae Waterloo Cup. A Miss Johnson, honorary secretary of 
the Proaibition of Coursing Committee, had written him a letter 
saying tnat twice during five years she had seen dogs tear the 
entrails out of a hare. What could be said in favour of so 
ghasily a sport ? When Mr. Cocks quoted from an article describing 
how hounds taking part in the Waterloo Cup went for the entrails 
of hares, ne was interrupted by Brig. Head, who said that anyone 
who dealt with greyhounds knew that such a statement was utterly 
untrue. Wnaatever the House thought of the rest of the Bill, Mr. 
Cocks proceeded, at least let them end this horrible cruelty, this 
rotten relic of a barbarous age. 

The badger was one of the most interesting English animals, 
and the otter was most playful and delightful. Hunting the red 
deer was revoltingly cruel. If a plebiscite were taken of the whole 
country, 99 per cent. would vote against it. He hoped that 


eventually Exmoor would be declared a national park—(Ministerial 
cheers)—and tnat there would be wardens to regulate the deer. As 
a writer in The Times had said, the deer shoud be nationalised, 
but that was a matter for the Government. ‘There was no reason 
way hounds and huntsmen should not be used with shooting 
parties organised by tne pests committee of a county. ‘There 
could be public announcements that during certain weeks of the 
year parts of Exmoor would be dangerous to the public because 
deer were being saot by expert marksmen, “crack shots” sent 
down from Aldershot. “The only reason | can suggest for that 
laugoter,” remarked Mr. Cocks, “is that members opposite have 
not a very high opinion of the firing accuracy of the British 
Army. If #ield-Marsaal Montgomery were asked to clear the deer 
from a moor he would soon do so.” 

Though he was opposed to fox hunting he had not included 
it in the Bill, and if it was given a second reading he would not 
introduce the abolition of fox hunting at a later stage. The Bill 
migat not be a vote-catching measure, but if the Government 
allowed it to have a second reading it could be discussed in 
Committee, and the Government would gain more votes than they 
would lose. 

M-. Caason, supporting the Bill, said that there was organised 
distortion of what it sought to do. The ideas of opponents and 
supporters of the Bill on what constituted cruelty to animals 
differed entirely. Opponents looked at it entirely from the angle 
whether it was a sport or not, and that what was done to the 
hare mattered very little indeed. 

Freedom to commit cruelty as and when one liked was not 
one of the freedoms that should be atlowed. He had been to 
coursing meetings and had seen the hare as it got exhausted 
and as the dogs or hounds started to overtake it, screaming in 
terror. He had heard that scream in six courses in that day, 
and would hear it as long as he lived. He represented a con- 
stituency which had large coursing interests which were utterly 
opposed to him in this particular instance. : 

He would not be right in sacrificing one of the basic princip'es 
of what he believed to gain a little easy popularity. There were 
many defects in the human make-up. The worst was cruelty. 
After the unforgivable sin of cruelty to children came cruelty to 
animals. 

Rejection Movep: Liperty oF THE SUBJECT 

Mr. Mivaice Wess moving the rejection of the Bill, said it was 
not capable of the kind of adjustment he would want to make 
in committee. The feeling in the countryside was something of 
which the House must take note. In many of the great industrial 
areas of the north there was considerable opposition to this Bill. 
Coursing was not merely the pursuit of idle playboys with nothing 
better to do. It had been the occupation of large numbers of quite 
ordinary peopie throughout the country for many years. Before 
they made a further intrusion on the liberty of the subject they 
had to be satisfied that it was essential, and would not create 
a worse mischief than they removed. 

A worse mischief would arise if the Bill was passed. It was 
not the business of Parliament to go outside and see what the 
people were doing, and then tell them they were not to do it. 
There was gross exaggeration of the degree of cruelty which 
existed in these sports. * He was satisfied—and his instincts were 
much the same as the mover of the Bill—that there was no cruelty 
in hunting which could not generatly be covered by the existing 
law. Certainly there was nothing in the sport of hunting so 
brutal as Nature’s own cruelty. Taat being so, when Parliament 
had to impose so many burdens and restrictions on the people, 
could this equally sweeping restriction’ on their liberty be imposed ¢ 

Passing the Bill would call for other methods of keeping down 
wild life, and the alternatives were inhumane. Nature did effect 
a kind of ba'ance, and he was convinced that hunting by man 
was an essential element in effecting that balance. 

Sir J. Lucas seconding the rejection, said that there was lack of 
knowledge on the subject. The anti-sports societies which sup- 
ported the Bill openty admitted that it was merely intended as a 
first. step towards preventing all shooting, hunting, and fishing. 
He did not question the sincerity of the movers of the Bill, but 
it was ill-conceived. 

In the general debate, Mr. Kenyon said he thought that if 
M.P.s had to watch hare or rabbit coursing it would be com 
pletely ended as quickly as the House could do so. It was the 
most revolting, most crue! and most degrading so-called sport. 
He was amazed when he heard the speech of the chairman of 
the Labour Party; it did not represent the feelings and views 
of the movement, either in the House or in the country. 

“ CrippLeD, SUFFERING Beasts ” 


Mr. Minnincuim-Butier said because he was a deer-lover, he 
would vote against the Bill. If it were carried, in a few years 
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they would sec a few crippled, suffering beasts crawling about 
Exmoor, and those who visited that lovely part of the country 
would be deprived of the pleasure of seeing fine healthy beasts. 

If misguided enthusiasts got this Bill on the statute book they 
would next attack other sports such as fox-hunting, shooting and 
fishing. There should be no mistake that fox-hunting had been 
excluded from the Bill for purely tactical reasons. He had in 
his hand a bulletin issued by the National Society for the Abolition 
of Cruel Sports which said the decision was taken for that reason. 

Mr. Cocks said the decision to exclude fox-hunting was purely a 
personal decision of his own and had nothing to do with anybody 
else. His reason for so doing was that fox-hunting did not fill 
him with the same horror as stag-hunting. 

Mr. Srusss, opposing the Bill, said there should be no interfer- 
ence with the rigatful sport of the countryside. Hunters from the 
Newmarket sales were valuable as dollar-earners and hunters de- 

nded on fox-hunting for their development. He had received 
Sendivaie of letters protesting: against this Bill on, he thought, the 
justifiable ground toat it was a direct and unwarrantable inter- 
ference witn country sports. 

Mr. Ricnarps, supporting the Bill, said that the Labour Party 
had passed resolutions against blood sports, and he was sorry 
the party was intending to alter its attitude now’ it was the 
Government of the country. 

Mr. Vexnon Bartriert, whose constituency includes one-third of 
Exmoor, said it was surely much less harmful that people should 
be riding or running across the open country, even if there was a 
measure of cruelty at the end of it, than that they should sit in 
cinemas watching all the films of lust, murder, cruelty, and sadism 
that we showed our children. His principal reason for opposing 
the Bill was that, judging from the evidence from his constituency, 
there was nothing like that weight of public opinion behind it 
yet to justify this unnecessary interference with the way in which 
people amused themselves and spent their leisure. 

Professor Grurrypp (University of Wales), said that 99-9 per 
cent. of the population of Wales would be in tavour of the Bill. 

Lt.-Col. Botes, with a wide experience as M.F.H., said that 
opposition to stag hunting was based on ignorance of what hap- 
pened. “Stag hunts preserve the herds in so far as they discourage 
the indiscriminate slaughter by what we consider extremely cruel 
means—shooting in twilight or dark with shotguns.” The numbers 
of deer (he added) had to be controlled, and the most humane 
means was by hounds and the use of the humane killer at close 
quarters. 

Miss Cotman said even if the Bill were defeated, they would have 
aroused the public cunscience to the evils of this form of so-called 
sport, and sooner or later they would win. 


Minister Opposes: “ Dancer to PRODUCTION 


Mr. T. WituiaMs, Minister of Agriculture, in a reference to his 
support of a similar Bill in 1925, remarked: “One should never 
be ashamed to admit that one was wrong. Since that speech | 
have learned a good deal, not only about hunting but about 
governing people to the advantage of my friends on this side.” 
He said that while the motives and intentions of the Bill were 
good he was satisfied that it was based on a wrong premise. A 
patient and meticulous examination of the facts had satisfied 
him that to abolish hunting without an effective alternative— 
and the Bill did not provide one—would lead to more rather than 
less cruelty. The publicity given to the proposals had had wide- 
spread repercussions and the controversy endangered the food 
production drive. 

These sports were traditional features of country life, and any 
interference with them, except on grounds of national emergency 
or solid proof of avoidable pain might be fraught with very 
serious consequences to the nation. 

He read a letter from a chairman of a county agricultural execu 
tive committee, which stated: 

“Hunting is often the only form of recreation for farmers in 
the winter. Most farm workers take an interest in the hunt and 
take every opportunity of watching hunts when they pass near 
their homes, just like millions of Londoners take every opportunity 
of watching the pageantry in London. I have just been told that 
certain hill shepherds have said that if hunting is stopped they 
will not remain in these out-of-the-way places.” 

In some parts of the country people had few relaxations but 
many anxieties. If at this moment, without unchallengeable 
evidence, their limited opportunities for recreation were struck 
at, they would regard it as a low return for their efforts. He 
was bound to warn the House, and the enthusiasts behind the 
Bill, that they should not risk the loss of willing co-operation in 
a great national effort. 


— 


FEeevinc 

Mr. Williams went on: “Another disquieting feature is the 
feeling in rural areas that this is a townsmen’s attack upon the 
way of life of the countryside, and that the arguments of cruclty 
are merely a cloak for prejudice. 

“They read about football matches with 80,000 people there. 
They know that special trains are put on, despite the fuel. short- 
age, and that thousands of cars are present, all using dollar petrol. 

“They read of greyhound racing collecting 20,000 or 25,000 
people at one place and thousands-of cars going there. Theatres 
are full and cinemas packed to bursting. Yet, so far as I know, 
there is no complaint.” 

Ninety per cent. of those who followed the hunt never saw a fox 
and certainly never saw a “kill.” It was a day out for them, 
just as a cocktail party might be a day out for some Londoners. 
The killing was usually instantaneous. “If the decision is to be 
based on cruelty, no case has been made out for this Bill.” 

Destroying life, and particularly wild life, led inevitably w 
some pain. Where the purpose was to maintain a balanced wild 
life or exterminate pests life had to be taken. All evidence showed 
that humanitarian interests were best served by proper organised 
efforts under the control of responsible people, all animal lovers 
ihemselves. 

He had no power to secure the limitation in the number o! 
wild animals until they became a pest. So far as he could ascer- 
tain it was nobody’s responsibility to control or limit wild life. 
The Bill provided no effective alternative for the limitation of 
wild life. At present the organisations for hunting were main 
tained at the cost of the interested parties. If they made hunt 
ing illegal, it was obvious hunts would dispose of their packs 
It was not part of Government policy to nationatise packs of 
hounds. 

After careful consideration, the Government had reached the 
decision that this Bill could not have their support. He would 
advise the House to refuse a second reading on the following 
major grounds: first, it was based on the false premise that it 
would lessen cruelty; secondly, the suppression of these sports 
without an effective and efficient alternative wou!d lead to much 
less satisfactory activities; thirdly, it would alienate the support 
of the rural population for the food production programme. 

In his view, the prohibitions in this Bill had no economic 
foundation and their humanitarian aspects were greatly exag- 
gerated if not wholly misconceived. Since the Labour Party had 
been given the power to govern the nation they had a record of 
achievement which they ought to be proud of, and he hoped that 
at this moment they were not going to forfeit the good vill they 
had so rightly earned, and go down in history as a party anxious 
to abolish the pleasures of others. 


“Gross Hypocrisy ” 


Earl Winterton said the Bill carried inconsistency to a_ point 
where it was indistinguishable from gross hypocrisy. There was 
something to be said for a code of law for wild animals on the same 
lines as the code for domestic animals, which laid down methods 
of dealing. with them and prevented cruelty. But there was not 
one word in the Bill which purported to deal with this point. 
Why if it was cruel to hunt badger or deer was it not equally 
cruel to catch fish ? Salmon caught on rod and line sometimes 
fought for 20 minutes or so with a hook in their mouths. Then 
with their life slowly ebbing away they were landed with a gaff 
in their belly. Why was that not dealt with in the Bill? It was 
because hon. gentlemen opposite were afraid of losing the vote 
of the thousands of fishermen who would be against it. 

Hundreds of people outside the House sincerely supported the 
Bill, but there were others behind it of a much less desirable 
kind. There were the Bloomsbury boys who invented the satirical 
phrase, “ Huntin’, shootin’, and fishin’.” (Laughter.) He would 
not have thought that Mr. Cocks would have regarded Oscar Wilde 
as a desirable supporter. (Laughter.) None of the Bloomsbury 
boys, or their patron saint Oscar Wilde, indulged in hunting, 
shooting, and fishing because those were outdoor sports requiring 
courage, endurance, and physical fitness, every one of which 
was anathema to them. (Loud Opposition laughter and cheers.) 

Another curious type of persons behind the Bill, who required 
the attention of psychiatrists, were those with a Goering-like 
mentality. It was a well-known fact of psychiatry that a great 
many such people were slightly mentally unbalanced. Some 


found in the companionship of domestic and, in some cases, wild 
animals of solace they could not find from friendship with their 
fellows. 

It would be better for the House to discuss some of the ills 
affecting human beings in some parts of the world. There were 
the millions of people in the congested areas of Europe, the dis- 
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placed persons, and the people behind the Iron Curtain. There 
was nothing to prevent a private member of humanitarian 
instincts from bringing in a Bill to benefit human beings. 

The House admired the courage shown by Mr. T. Williams 
in his speech. The Bill should be rejected. It was dripping 
with dishonesty, evasiveness, and inefficiency. 

Viscountess Davipson opposed the Bill because she was, first 
and foremost, a lover of animals. The result of the Bill would be 
far greater cruelty to animals and, in the end, extermination. Of 
equal importance was the relationship between town and country. 

Mr. Cotuins said that all the reliable, authentic facts had been 
put forward by those who opposed the Bill. This was not a Bill 
to — hunting, but for the promotion of cruelty to wild 
animals, 


“* Nature CONSERVANCY ’ THE SOLUTION ” 


Mr. Antuony GREENwoop said he had been distressed and dis- 
heartened by some speeches from his own side of the House. 
They had before them the resolution moved by Tom Williams 
at the Labour Party conference in 1928, and even more recently 
they had Bilis introduced in 1937 almost with pertinacity on the 
right hon. gentleman’s part, because he sponsored the same Bill 
twice within six months for the prohibition of the coursing of 
captive animals and carted stags. In 1939 there was the measure 
for prohibiting deer hunting introduced by Mr. Lansbury and 
supported by the right hon. gentleman. No arguments advanced 
to-day destroyed the excellent arguments of the right hon. gentle- 
man in the past. 

The ultimate solution was the setting up of the Nature Con- 
servancy announced a weck ago by the Lord President of the 
Council. 

On other occasions the Labour Party had followed the course 
of expediency rather than doing what it believed to be right, and 
on each occasion it had emerged with its credit and self-respect 
in shreds and tatters. He hoped hon. members were not going 
to make the same mistake this time at the invitation of the 
Minister of Agriculture. Nine chairmen of county agricultural 
executive committees had told the Minister that he could forget 
all about cropping targets if the Bill were passed. Was Parlia- 
ment to be dictated to by nine chairmen of county agricultural 
executive committees ? 

The House divided and there voted :— 


For the rejection... 214 
Majority for rejection... exe 113 


Che figures were received with loud cheers. 


Questions 
Sueep (SLAUGHTER) 

Lt.-Col. Sir Tuomas Moore (February 23rd) asked the Minister of 
Food whether, in view of the cruelty involved, he will take steps 
to prevent sheep in lamb from being sent for slaughter in abattoirs. 

Dr. SuMMeERskitL: The standing instructions to the grading 
panels are that if they are of the opinion that any sheep is in lamb, 
it must not be accepted for purchase for slaughter unless the condi- 
tion of the animal is such that slaughter is necessary or desirable. 
I am satisfied the graders are complying with this instruction. 

Sir T. Moore: But is the right hon. Lady aware that out of a 
flock of 38 ewes recently driven to the Lincoln abattoir, 20 were 
found in lamb when slaughtered? Surely that does not look as if 
the graders were carrying out their job efficiently? 

Dr. SuMMeRSKILL: I thoroughly agree with the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and I will look into it immediately. 


ANTRYCIDE 

Major Ramsay (February 23rd) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colenies whether every precaution is being taken to prevent 
the development of races of trypanosomes immune against antrycide, 
in view of the fact that immune races have developed in the case 
of previous drugs. 

Mr. Creecu Jones: Yes. My advisers are very conscious of this 
possibility. The use of antrycide is being controlled initially by 
Government Veterinary Departments largely for this reason, — 


Veterinary surgeon at Marylebone sued a woman for £5 for 
professional attendance on a cat, which included two bottles of 
Whisky and 21 pints of beef-tea—plus 5s. for post-mortem and 
burial—* Fifty Years Ago” in The Daily Mail. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
Diary of Events 

9th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, N.V.M.A., at 36, 
Gordon Square, W.C.1, 3 p.m. (Executive Committee, 
2 p.m.) 

och. —Decting of the Southern Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Bournemouth (Grand Hotel), 6 p.m. : 

9th.—Meeting of the Association of Veterinary Teachers and 
Research Workers (Scottish Regional Group), in the 
Glasgow Veterinary College, 2.30 p.m. 

16th._—Mzeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, at 1, Wimpole St., W.1, 5S p.m. 

24th.—Annual Meeting and Luncheon of the Western Coun- 
ties Division, N.V.M.A., at Exeter (Rougemont Hotel), 
2.15 p.m. 

31st.—Special General Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 6 p.m. 

Apr. 5th, 6th and 7th.—Quarterly Meetings of Council, R.C.V.S. 

Apr. 20th, 21st and 22nd.—Quarterly Meetings of Committees and 
Council, N.V.M.A., in London (Meeting of Council, 
April 22nd). 

23rd.—Association of State Veterinary Officers: Annual 
Meeting at the Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, 2 p.m.; Annual Dinner at the Criterion 
Restaurant, Piccadilly, 6.30 p.m. 

June Ist (Wednesday)—Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Ist, 2nd and 3rd.—Quarterly Meetings of Council, R.C.VS. 

8th to 13th.—Fourteenth International Veterinary Con- 
gress, Central Hall, Westminster, and Church 
House, Westminster, Lond S.W.1. 

Aug. 12th to 15th.—Sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting and 

Congress, N.V.M.A., in London. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election 


We are informed by the Royal College that the tist of candidates 
nominated for election to Council is as given below; also that 
voting papers will be issued within the next fortnight. The date 
fixed for their return is Monday, May 9th, the long period being 
arranged to give equal opportunity to overseas and home members. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


June 


Aug. 


Anderson, L. Guy Aylesbury 
Barker, J. Hereford 
Boddie, G. F. ... Edinburgh 
Bosworth, T. J. .. London 
Brown, E. $x Bath 
Carmichael, J. Ongar 
Edwards, J. T. London 
Emslie, J. W. Glasgow 
Glover, R. E. Surrey 


Gould, G. N. 


McKinna, W. R. 


Southampton 
Huddersfield 


Male, G. P. ae Reading 
Mitchell, T. M. ... Sunderland 
Montgomerie, R. F. Beckenham 
Motton, S. J. ... Penzance 
Peele, J. D. = Durham 
Procter, J. W. York 
Pugh, L. P. Sevenoaks 
Share-Jones, J. Wrexham 
Spicer, A. Oxted 
Steele-Bodger, H. W. ° Tamworth 
Sumner, H. Liverpool 
Winchester 
Wooldridge, G. H. London 
Wooldridge, W. R. Stanmore 


Salmonella dublin Infection in Cattle 


Professor T. Dalling states that the Veterinary Investigation 
Officers of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have met 
and have made reports on the incidence of Salmonella dublin 
infection in cattle. The position is that its presence has been 
diagnosed in adult cattle in Mid and South Wales, Somerset, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Devon, Dorset and Shropshire. This 
does not include calves in which it occurs in various other parts 
of the country including the South-East and the Midlands. 

PERSONAL 


Birth —Tempte.-On February 23rd, 1949, at Queen Mary’s 
Maternity Home, Hampstead, to Mary, wife of R. R. Temple, 
Veterinary Department, Tanganyika Territory—a daughter, Sally 
Jane. 
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Marriages.—CaLDERBANK—JENNER.—On February 12th, 1949, at 
St. James’ Old Parish Church, Didsbury, George Calderbank, B.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., Only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Calderbank of Ulverston, to 
Audrey Eileen, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. N. Jenner, of 
Didsbury. 

O’SuLLIVAN—McLavucuiin.—At St. Columcille’s Catholic Church, 
Rutherglen, near Glasgow, on February 25th, 1949, James G. 
O'Sullivan, M.R.c.v.s., of the Glasgow Veterinary College, to Theresa 
McLaughlin, Rutherglen. 


Rees—Lovecrove.—On February 19th, 1949, at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Salisbury, Lynn Fenwick, second son of Mrs. and the late 
Mr. Morgan Rees, of Llanelly, to Margaret Ruth, youngest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Lovegrove, of St. John’s Wood, London. 
The wedding was attended by ten members of the profession. 


Appointments (Colonial Veterinary Service)—The Colonial 
Office announces the following appointments: Mr. Stewart Simpson, 
M.R.C.V.S., S-nior Veterinary Officer, Gold Coast, as Director of 
Veterinary Services, Gold Coast; Mr. L. F. Robertson, M.R.c.v.s., 
D.V.S.M. (EDIN.), Senior Veterinary Officer, Palestine and Mr. 
Greasley, M.R.C.v.s., as Veterinary Officers, Tanganyika, and Mr. 
P. T. Heath, m.r.c.v.s., as Veterinary Officer, Uganda. 


Nomination for Jurat.—Sir Daniel Cabot, m.x.c.v.s., until recently 
Chief Veterinary Officer, Ministry of Agriculture, has been 
nominated for the office of Jurat of the Royal Court of Jersey, the 
highest honour which can be bestowed by the Island. "The elec- 
tion will take place at the next meeting of the Electoral College 
of Jersey. 

* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Criarke, Maurice Harvey, 20, Claremont Road, Surbition, Surrey. 
Graduated London, July Ilth, 1950. Died February 28th, 1949; 
aged 41 years. 


Mr. Harvey Clarke’s death at so early an age, following a long 
period of ill health during which he underwent two major opera- 
tions, will be deeply regretted by a wide circle of colleagues and 
other friends. Further reference will be made in an early issue. 


Tue Late Mr, Cecn. Crownurst, M.R.c.v.s. 


Mr. Cecil Crowhurst, of Maidstone, whose death we announced 
with deep regret in our last issue, had been in poor health since 
the death of his wife a year ago and his sight was failing ; 
nevertheless he carried on courageously and was at work the day 
before he collapsed, teu days previous to his passing, as the result 
of a fall in his room. 

Cecil Crowhurst was the last of three brother veterinary surgeons 
whose father carried on the practice at Maidstone and whom he 
succeeded. Severely handicapped though he was by a leg disability 
and by arthritis he always remained cheerful and nothing was 
ever too much trouble to him in the practice; he will be missed 
greatly amongst the farming community around Maidstone. 

The name of Crowhurst is one of the oldest in the profession and 
up to a few years ago there were eight members of the family on 
the Register—probably a record. 

It is believed that Mr. Cecil Crowhurst and his uncle at Canter 
bury were two of the founder members of the South Eastern Veter 
inary Association. 

PIG INDUSTRY CONFERENCE 

A one-day Conference is being organised by the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, in conjunction with British Oils and Cake 
Mills, and will be held on March 3lst. The programme will include 
a contribution by Dr. John Hammond on p.g breeding; one by 
the Pr ncipal of the College, Mr. W. T. Price, m.c., on developments 
in the industry, while Mr. H. R. Davidson will talk about bacon 
production. The veterinary aspect will be dealt with by Mr. H. C. 
Swann, M.R €.V.S. 

The Conference will begin at 10 a.m. and end at 4.30 p.m. There 
will be accommodation at the College, Newport, Shropshire, for a 
limited number of people wish'ng to stay for the nights of March 
30th and 3lst. The Principal has intimated that N.V.M.A. repre- 
sentatives will be welcome. 


A.H.T. SCHOLARSHIP FOR CANINE RESEARCH 


Mr. Norman Comben, B.sc., M.R.C.v.s., who has lately been assist- 
ing with the Animal Health Trust’s appeal to British dog owners, 
and has spent practically a year at the Headquarters of the Trust, 
has been awarded a Research Scholarship by the Trust to enable 


h'm to carry out post-graduate work in canine surgery and redi- 
cine at the Royal Veterinary College. He will be in contact with the 
staff of the Canine Research Station at Newmarket. 

Mr. Comben will not relinquish entirely his direct connection 
with the Trust. 


Second STUDSMEN’s CouRSE 


The Bloodstock Industry Committee of the Animal Health ‘Trust 
is making arrangements for the second studsmen’s course to be 
held at the end of April or early in May next. 

Twelve studsmen only will be taken in this course. The instruc- 
tors will again include Lt.-Col. Scrope and Messrs. Reynolds, Day, 
Crowhurst, W. Earl and W. Griffiths. 

Dr. Burkhardt will shortly publish a paper on “Sperm Survival,” 
based on experiments with pony mares at the Lanwades Park 
research station. This has direct bearing on reducing the number 
oi services required for good fertility rates and therefore on stud 
economics. 

Mr. B. T. Farrelly, M.r.c.v.s., has started work on diseases of 
foals with special emphasis on the study of b‘ood grouping. 
One cause of jaundice in foals is an incompatibility between the 
bloods of foal and dam. Investigations may lead to the necessity 
for detailed study of the b'ood-groups of the horse. 

There are other investigations calling for immediate attention 
the “sleepy ” 
only a few. 


HORSES EXPORTED FOR SLAUGHTER 
R.S.P.C.A. INVESTIGATION 


The RSP.C.A. has been investigating the trade in live horses 
between this country and Belgium and last week made known the 
evidence obtained on a recent visit to Antwerp. 

The society complains that although export licences are granted 
only under Belgian importers’ written guarantees that the animals 
are required for work and will not be slaughtered, the majority are 
killed for food. 

The society has been informed by its counterpart in Brussels and 
Ghent that most of the horses from this country are killed and 
was dissatisfied with the statement by the Minister of Agriculture 
in the House of Commons on January 24th that the obtaining of 
guarant’es made it unnecessary to arrange that only carcases 
should be exported. 

On February 12th, Mr. A. W. Moss, Chief Secretary, and Mr. R. 
Rogers, Chief Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A., left Goole in a ship carry- 
ing 28 horses, which were stabled between decks. The animals 
were disembarked at Antwerp on February 15th. Each was then 
branded on the neck and had a hole punched in the ear for the 
insertion of a metal tag 

Next dav. at the Antwerp abattoir, Mr. Rogers saw four of the 28 
horses killed in a humane manner and was shown 15 carcases. 
freshly killed—all from the ship in which he had travelled. He 
learned that at least 90 per cent. of the horses from England were 
slaughtered for food. 

Accepting the Minister of Agriculture's average of 39 horses a 
week sent to Belgium in 1948. the R.S.P.C.A. investigators con- 
cluded that nearly 2.009 a year are slaughtered. 

The International League for the Protection of Horses has also 
made an investigation. and Brigadier-General Sir George Cockerill. 
Honorary Director and Chairman, said that there was documentary 
evidence from the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture and the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce in London that, except for a few racehorses. 
hunrers, and small ponies, no horses are imported into Belgium for 
work. 

ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFFCTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 

Swine Fever: 

Norfolk.—Cattle Market Street, Fakenham (February 24th). 
Sureep Scxs: 

Cumberland —Rigg Beck Farm, Newlands, Keswick (Feb. 19th): 
Syke Farm, Buttermere, Cockermouth (Feb. 24th). 

* * * * 


Douglas, I.o.M., Corporation is to prohibit the slaughter of horses 
in the public abattoir. 

* * * * * 

Indicative of the high retail prices of meat in America now is 
the following notice put up by a Washington butcher: “ Choice 
meats; the management will accept cash, mortgages, bonds, and 
good jewellery.”—Trade Paper. 
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RENEWED PLEA FOR WELSH VETERINARY COLLEGE 

“ Difficulty experienced by suitable Welsh candidates in gaining 
admission to veterinary training colleges has resulted once again in 
focusing attention on the need of a Welsh veterinary college,” 
says The Western Mail, which proceeds: “ The position has recently 
become acute because one college has had to rej.ct more than 90 
per cent. of the applicants for admission. Welsh M.P.s are viewing 
the matter with renewed interest for, in common with agriculturists 
and others interested, they claim facilities for training in Wales 
should be comparable with those in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
Welsh students, it is claimed, are particularly adapted for this 
type of work because of their agricultural background.” 

To a representative of the paper Emeritus-Professor John Share 
Jones, former director of veterinary studies at Liverpool University, 
said: “ The committee which was formed specifically to secure the 
establishment of a faculty in Wales is still in being. This was 
established at the instigation of Pembrokeshire County Council, and 
their clerk is secretary. It has no intention of relaxing its efforts, 
and at the recent triennial conference of the Association of Welsh 
Local Authorities at Shrewsbury a resolution was passed pledging 
support for any future efforts the committee might make.” 

* * * 
LEGAL NOTES 
to Deatu oF 20 Pics 
Faiture oF Farmers’ CLaim AGAINST CASTRATOR 

The loss of 20 pigs which, it was stated, died from septicaemia 
action heard beiore Judge Langman at Kidderminster County Court 
on January 25th, when George Powell and Son, Parkmore Farm, 
Hartlebury, sued Charles Am.es, Mopsons Farm, Rock, for £60 5s. 
for allegea negligence. 

It was suggested, on behalf of the plaintiff, that the defendant 
failed to tase reasonable antiseptic precaut.ons in carrying out 
the operations on the pigs, either by sterilising his instruments, or 
disintecting his hands. 

Mr. Leste James Powell, a partner in the firm of plaintiffs, said 
four pigs died within 48 hours of the operation and within a week 
20 dca, A veterinary surgeon was calied in, and the rest of the 
pigs were treated with penicillin. ; 

Mr. Allan Howie Muir, m.r.c.v.s., of Kidderminster, who said that 
for eight years he was a Ministry of Agriculture veterinary inspector 
working solely on pigs, said the health of the pigs before the opera- 
tion was good. On October 2nd (two days atter the operation) he 
found eight or nine pigs were ‘dead and a number of others were 
dying. He injected all the a.ling pigs with penicillin: he found 
the wounds in some of the hogs to be in a gangrenous condition. 
A very bad smell was caused through an infect.on of the operation 
site. He made a post-mortem examination of about 12 of the dead 
pigs and concluded that death was due to acute septicaemia with, 
in several cases, peritonitis a secondary cause. Some portions of 
the organs were sent to the investigating department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture whose report, he said, agreed with his findings. 
“In one case I found that the bowel had been ruptured by the 
operator,” he added. ; 

Witness contended that to prevent invasion of bacteria the hands 
of the operator should be washed in disinfectant, the site of the 
wound swabbed with antiseptic dressings and the instruments 
sterilised, but he agreed that was not the general practice of 
castrators. He did not think the wounds could have been infected 
by Welchii bacteria caused through the animals having been allowed 
to rout in the soil immediately after the operation. 

“This is a hit and miss business with these castrators—they are 
either lucky or unlucky,” he added, describing defendant’s method 
as “ unsatisfactory.” 

Sydney James Ryall, employed on the plaintiff's farm, said Mr. 
Amies performed the operations with a knife he took from his 
pocket. He did not wash his hands at any time during the opera- 
tions, nor did he ask for any hot water, or antiseptic, nor did he 
sterilise the knife. 

Tue 

Defendant said he was 62 years old and served his apprenticeship 
as a castrator when 18. Until the present Government abandoned 
the practice, he was registered by the Ministry as a castrator. His 
method was to wash his hands in hot water immediately after an 
operation and also to treat them and his knife and needle with dis- 
infectant so that he was ready to go to work immediately he arrived 
at the next farm. He had never known so many pigs die after an 
operation—previously he had lost “ just the odd few.” 

Evidence of castration work on their premises by the defendant 
which caused no trouble in the pigs was given by three farmers. 


Mr. Thomas Norman Gold, M.R.c.v.s., said he had known defen- 
dant for some years and had known him as a competent castrator 
but had never seen him at work. Asked if he agreed that defen- 
dant’s method was the general practice employed by castrators, he 
replied, “ Uniortunately, yes.” 

Asked if he thought disinfectant should have been used by 
defendant, witness said, “D.,sinfectant is laughed at in modern 
surgery. Strong dis nfectant retards healing; soap and water is 
better.” He agreed, however, that disinfectant might have pre- 
vented infection of the wound, and when asked if he could say 
what caused the infection said, “ The knife, the man’s hands, or the 
soil, although if it had been the first two, I should have expected 
all the pigs to have died.” 

_Mr. Kenneth Woods, for the defendant, said that death of the 
Pp gs was due to septicaemia and peritonitis, but he did not think 
that plaintiff had satisfied the Court that defendant was to blame 
for this. He chose to use the less expensive method of employing 
a general castrator and was therefore not entitled to expect such 
a high degree of skill as if a fully qualified veterinary surgeon had 
been employed. “It was just a case of ill-luck,” he added. 

Mr. Mynett, for the plaintiff, said that right up to the time of 
the operations all the pigs were well and healthy, and it was almost 
a certa'nty that the pigs died because of bacteriological infection 
due to these operations. No precautions were taken by the castrator 
—the pgs were s'mply turned out free to invasion from any germs 
which happened to be about. “It might be the method he learnt 
years ago, but one must keep pace with modern developments,” he 
added. 

Givine jiudement His Honour Judge Laneman said the case 
was of importance to both parties—the plaintiff had lost 20 pigs, 
wh*'e the defendant’s reputation as a castrator was in ieopardy. 

The de‘endant was not a member of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. he was merely an ordnary castrator who went about 
from farm to farm, and when they employed h‘m the plaintiffs must 
have realised that they were not having a gentleman who was 
learned in science and surgery. It was common for a castrator to 
carry a knife in his pocket and not to enclose it in a case with 
powerful anticentics “The normal castrator uses rough and ready 
methods which are known to the farmers who employ him,” added 
the judge. 

He was not satisfied that the infection was due to failure to use 
antiseptic methods, though he was not prepared to sav that anti- 
septic precautions were useless. He was unable to find that the 
defendant was nesligent. 

Judgment was given for the defendant, with costs. 


Puppies Succumb to “ Easton's Syrup ” Medication.—At Newquay 
County Court, on February 7th, Miss Muriel L, Stewart, a breeder 
of cocker spaniels, was awarded by Judge Scobell Armstrong 
£72 15s. 6d. damages against Messrs. Boots tor the loss of pedigree 
puppies, five of which died within an hour of receiving some tonic 
tablets—Easton’s Syrup—as recommended by the chemist’s branch 
manager. 

Miss Stewart said she had run out of her usual hypophosphite 
tablets and the manager recommended the others as equally suit- 
able. She gave tablets to, seven nine-week-old puppies and _ five 
died within the hour. 

Mr. R. S. Townson, veterinary surgeon, said hypophosphite tablets 
contained 160th of a grain of strychnine and those bought by 
Miss Stewart a 60th. The puppies died from strychnine poisoning. 

When the branch manager, Mr. George Leslie Brown, said his 
copy of the 1938 Pharmaceutical Pocketbook gave the dosage of 
strychnine for dogs as between one-50th and one-20th of a 
grain, Mr. A. N. Ralph (for Miss Stewart) produced a 1944 
edition showing the dose as one-200th to one-60th. 


Ex-Member’s Convictions —Mr. Finlay ‘George Fraser whose 
name was removed from the Register of Veterinary Surgeons on 
January IIth, 1949, in respect of two convictions on April 17th, 
1948, at Appleby for stealing, appeared at York Assizes on February 
22nd, 1949, on three charges of forgery, two of embezzlement, and 
two of false pretences. He was found guilty on all charges and 
sentenced to three years penal servitude. 

He asked for 50 cases of embezzlement, 14 of false pretences, 
five of fraudulent conversion and one of larceny to be taken into 
consideration at his trial. 

* # * * * 

The quadruplet bull calves born in January to a British Friesian 
cow belonging to Mr. W. Young Aylsham, Norfolk, have been sold 
to the Animal Research Council’s breeding and genetic organisation, 
Edinburgh. Geneticists who have examined the calves believe they 
may be the result of the division of a single ovum.—Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder, 
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Mr. A. Hart, m.r.c.v.s., of Dunoon, wishes to draw the attention 
of our readers to three interesting articles on artificial insemination 
published in the January, 1949, issue of Organic Gardening 
(Emmaus. Pa., 25 cents), which gives the attitude of certain intelli- 
gent lay people to this procedure. A copy has been deposited in the 
R.C.V.S. Central Library for Anima! Diseases, for reference. 

* * * * * 


CorRIGENDA 
“ Metabolic Disturbances .in Ruminants” (Bopp, G. F.) 
(Vet. Rec. 61. 85, col. 1)}—In section headed “ Milk Fever,” 
in fourth sentence of quotation from Dryerre & Greig, March, 1925, 
for “ associated intestinal derangements ” read “ associated internal 
derangements ”; in sixth sentence, for “ point of reaching to this 
condition ” read “ point of reacting to this condition.” 


“ Bibliography of Phenothiazine” (Rev. Vet. Rec. 61, 80)-- 
This publication actually consisted of two parts (1) Review of 
Phenothiazine in Veterinary Medicine by J. Tweedale Edwards, 
and (2) Bibliography of Phenothiazine, prepared by the Imperial 
(now Commonwealth) Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology. The 
whole was published jointly by the Imperial (now Commonwealth) 
Bureau of Animal Health, Weybridge, and the Imperial (now 
Gommonwealth) Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology, St. Albans. 
This is so stated on the inside cover and the review should have 
been calléd Joint Publication No. 12 of Imperial (now Common- 
wealth) Agricultural Bureaux. 


. . 


The Late Mr. John L. Perry, M.R.c.v.s—In Mr. R. W. Hall’s 


tribute (Vet. Rec. 61. 106-%), in para. 1, p. 107, 1. 10, in the 
phrase “the Cardiff Infirmary Animal Ball Committee,” for 


“ Animal” read “ Annual.” 
“A Technique for the Isolation of Newcastle Disease Virus usjug 


Streptomycin as a Bacterial Inhibitor” (Abs. Vet. Rec. 61. 89), 
in para. 2, 1. 3, for “penicillin” read “ streptomycin.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
gone regi the writer only and thew publication does not imply endorsement 
vy t 


Correspondents are requested to write as briefly as possible. 


THE “OPEN” COLUMN 
Conpitions OF EMPLOYMENT OF VETERINARY 

Sir,—If the N.V.M.A. continues in its decision to refuse to 
publish letters relating to conditions of employment of veterinary 
assistants in the Record, and relegates them to a supplement, it 
is bound to cause ill feeling amongst the younger members of 
the profession and to strengthen the somewhat prevailing idea 
that the N.V.M.A. is run primarily in the interests of the older 
members of the profession. , 

This more especially in view of the rather obscure reason given 
for reaching this decision. 

Might | suggest that a more reasonable course would be to 
publish this document, which has not appeared in our “ — = 
columns, in the Record and thus satisfy the requirements of the 
N.V.M.A. and prevent any possible misinterpretation of the 
Association’s motive. 

The correspondence column of the Record is the only means by 
which those of us who have not the opportunity of attending 
local divisions of the N.V.M.A. can express their opinion on 
veterinary matters to their fellow members and it should not be 
the case that correspondence on any one subject is banned from 
this column. 

Being a small profession it is all the more important that we 
should be a united one and care should be taken not to alienate 
any section of the profession by appearing to negiect the interests 
of that section. 


ASSISTANTS 


Yours faithfully, 
R. W. M. Gover. 


Moordown Guest House, 
Stuart Road, 
Highcliffe-on-Sea, 
Hants. 


February 19th, 1949. 


Sir,—I am responding to a suggestion made by the Chairman 
of the Editorial Committee that I assist members to appreciate 
the position to which Mr. Gover refers in his letter published above, 
by contributing to the correspondence columns. 


I am happy to explain the position which led the Officers ef the 
Association to the decision that correspondence relating to the 
conditions of employment of veterinary assistants would be wei- 
comed, but that if for publication, letters must, for the present 
at least, appear in the Supplement. 1 also take the opportunity 
to indicate why it is impossible to comply with the suggestion 
that the document which has been published in the Supplement, 
now appear in the “open” columns of the Record. 


The Supplement is a publication for members only, and as 
such, is of a confidential nature. The Council of the Association, 
on grounds which it would be a breach of both taste and con- 
fidence to review here, decided that the document be published 
in the Supplement. Until that decision is reversed by Council, 
no open publication can be made. It is obviously improper to 
quote from, or to discuss, that document otherwise than in the 
Supplement, or at meetings of members, except so far as meetings 
are concerned where the Council has given permission for this 
to take place. It was clear to the Officers that the question of 
the condstions of employment of assistants could only be properly 
discussed where the document in question could be quoted. Ir 
was on these grounds—which appear to me entirely adequate—that 
the decision now questioned was made. I feel reasonably con- 
fident that all those interested in this subject will understand, 
accept and respect the position, and I can give the assurance that 
all communications on this subject will have the careful attention 
of the appropriate Committee—the route which they must take 
to obtain the further consideration of the Council of the 
Association. 


May I make one further point? I am disturbed to learn from 
Mr. J. E. Johnson’s letter, published in the issue of February 19th, 
that the Supp!ement is “often cast aside—unopened.” Its cast- 
ing aside suggests that some members do not appreciate its con- 
fidential nature, and there is further evidence of this in the 
quotation from its columns by individuals who are not members 
of the Association. If our members are not prepared to accept the 
true status of this publication of the Association, and to reserve 
exposure and discussion of its contents for those occasions when 
members only form the company, I am compelled to enquire 
as to where our loyalties lie. Unless the true spirit of a profes- 
sional association is jealously guarded, its Officers will face 
difficulties which it is unreasonable to ask them ta meet. The 
assertion that the Supplement is “often” unopened is, if well 
founded, a sad reflection on the interest of our members in the 
affairs of the Association and a great discouragement to those 
who labour for its well-being. 

Yours faithfully, 
36, Gordon Square, R. F. Montcomertr, President. 
London, W.C.1. 
February 28th, 1949. 


* * * * - 


POULTRY FUTILITY 


Sir.—The poultry industry has been particularly unfortunate 
in the shilly-shallying policy adopted by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s veterinary advisers. They took no firm line at the outset 
with fowl pest; and they now offer an astonishing volte face 
over poultry and attested herds. 

Your January 29th issue (page 59) contains a Government press 
notice recommending owners of attested herds in which exporta 
tion is likely to occur to isolate their poultry from their cattle. 


How docs an owner know if he is likely to export cattle ? 


Is any country likely to object to an animal being attested for 
avian tuberculosis in addition to mammalian ? 


All that this weak and futile change-of-mind achieves is to 
strengthen the hands of reactionary milk officers, bailiffs and 
farmers who hate the hen and will put miles of wire netting 
between it and their cattle. 


No export order, however large, can equal the enormously 
increased output achieved by the hen and the cow ranging to- 
gether over the same grassland. 

Yours faithfully, 
Poultry Farmer, Atan THompson (Editor). 
186, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 
February 24th, 1949. 
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